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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Emerson’s Anthem Book. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. |, 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general 
beauty of the music, and the great variety. There are 
more than 9 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., includ 
ing an anthem Doxology and some fine new Hymn 
Anthems. Also 18 Responses and Chants. Music for 
Christmas, Easter, and all other special occasions is 
provided. 


The Sleeping Queen (80 cts.) Fine Operetta by Balfe. 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath-school book? It is a grand good 
book, and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it “ takes” so well 
that the publishers are forced to issue edition after edi- 
tion to keep pace with the demand. To state it tersely, 

WHITE ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab- 
bath-school Music, and the fact is due to its purity, 
freshness, and ye ag 

Send 30 cts. in stamps for asample copy. $3 a doz. 





Temperance Jewels (35 cts.), a be H. TENNEY, should 
be used by all Temperance and Reform Clubs, 


Any books mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
254 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Lectures on Education and Common Schools. 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 


Or SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 





Is prepared to answer calls to 


LECTURE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH EDUCATION, 


BEFORE 


School Conventions, Institutes, Normal Schools, &. 


SUBJECTS. 


1, A Century of the American Common School ; Colo- 

j nial and Early National History. 

2, A Century of the American Common School; Horace 
Mann and the New Education. 

3. The Country District School. 

4. Object Teaching and Science for Children. 

5. Methods of Instraction in Geography. 

6. What shall the Teacher Read, and how Teach 


Reading. 

7. The Practical Point in Religious and Moral Instruc- 
tion in Common Schools. 

8. History in Common Schools. 

9. Manners and Morals in the School Room. 

10. Beanty in the School Room. 


Single Lectures. 


1. Parents and Teachers. 
2. The Farmer at his Books. 
3. The Teachers and the People. 
4. Methods of Moral Instruction in Common Schools. 
5. The Religious Question in the Common School. 
6, ‘The Common School and Public Morality. 
7. The New Methods of Education. 
8. The Education of Woman. 
9, American Problems for Educated Men. 
10. The Children’s Right to Education. 
= Normal Schools and their Graduates. 
2. The Childlike Spirit in the Teacher. 
13. ‘The —— of School Discipline. 
14, may ine in Common Schools. 
15, Our Children at Home. 
16. City Boys and Girls. 
os Our Children at School. 
y Thomas Starr King; or, Self-education. 
= Science in the American Home. 
iy The Infidel Hand; or, Real Work and Sham Work. 
= Broad. aly pa a 
» Object ns in Morals in Public Schools. 


Mr Mayo has also a Jarge number of lectures on Eu- 
ropean Travel, American Scenery, The Adirondacks, 
White Mountains, Mammoth Cave, etc. 

t=" TERMS REASONABLE. 255 a 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


‘applied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Gv0D Teachers furnished with tions. Application- 
Sor stamp. 


. COTES / § Fino * 
Former, nion S: e 
250 1 DOMESTIC BUILDING WY. 
——— eects 
ANTED. Every Teacher in the United States 
Seon opin inked esa ieee 
a D 








: Rig hes 
Preparation for larvard and Oxford, 
N ‘ 
Boston Supervisors’ Examin-tions, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, L} Ose 
Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The. 


of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 


Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 





Board in London. 


Board, etc., in LONDON, ENGLAND, one day or 


square, W. C., near the British Museum. Bedrooms 
from 2s. (attendance and gas included). Breakfasts 
from 1s.6d. Particulars in print forwarded on appli- 


longer, at Mr. and Mrs. BuRR’S, 10, 11, and 12 suet 


COOK'S 


1880 Fux JE SUMMER OF 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents, 
Address 





cation. (See next advertisement.) 255 a 
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GRADE) PROBL, 


— IN 





List Price, 67 cts. 


is beautifully printed, on fine paper, and strong 


About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical examples are furnished, carefully graded, on the 


plan of the New American Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the book will readily supple- 
ment any other series. Pupils who master these examples will have no difficulty afterwards 


in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 


Introduction Price, 63 cts. 


NOW READY! 


oe ——- 


Series. 








ly bound in full cloth. 


CRAND EXCURSIONS to 


q 8 M89 me 4 Oo PE y 


1880 


PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing fall particulars, with MAP 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 
COOK'S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


EMS 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 


WITH OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


Mailing Price, 8O cts. 


The attention of teachers is invited to this new and attractive Book of Froblems, which 


The work is complete in itself as a text-book, as all necessary rules and tables are given, 


Simple Numbers. 

U. 5. Money. 

Common Fractions. 

Bills and Accounts. 

Denominate Numbers. 

Decimal Fractions. 

Denominate Fractions. 
Percentage and its Applications. 


other book of the same grade. 


Published by 
255-7 


Ratio and Proportion. 


together with a large number of Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
The problems are given in the following order: 


Partnership, Equation of Payments, 


and Averaging of Accounts. 
Analysis. 
Involution and Evolution. 


Surfaces, Solids, Brick Work, Hay, 


Coal. 
General Review. 








ee Se age 


them, or send price for a sample to * 





matters. Ad, FLANAGAN & 
CLYMER, Box 214, Buffalo, N. Y. se 
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Sentiment, Pathos, Bloquence, Wit, and Humor, in 
Sentime * will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELCTIONS” SERIES, 


‘onta’ Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Readin 
SEVEN the N Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundr 
plete in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per Number, 


It is believed that more material is furnished, and in a more compact form, than in any 


For High Schools, Academies, Private Schools, and Seminaries, and for reviews and 
examinations in all grades of schools, we believe this book is unequaled. 


1@- Sent by mail for examination on receipt of Introduction Price. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 





, and Social Entertainment. 
different articles, and is com- 
30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
(# Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 344. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
} pret FP nc ¥. a See 
merican ‘oreign Teac: * Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Chenistry of Common Life 


By the late Prof. James F. W. Jonnston. 
A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to the Present Time, by Ar- 
THUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A., Oxon., au- 
thor of ‘‘ Food: Its Sources, Constituents, 
and Uses,”’ 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS, 


The Air we Breathe. The Narcotics we Indulge In, 
The Water We Drink. ‘The Poisons we Select. 
The Soil we Cultivate. The Odors we Eaje a 

The Smells we Dislike. 


The Plant we Rear. 
The Colors we Adnire, 


The Bread we Eat. 
The Beef we Cook. What we Breathe and 


The Beverages weInfuse. Breathe for. 
The Sweets we Extract. What, How, and Why we 
The Liquors we Ferment. Digest. 
The Body we Cherish. 
The Circulation of Matter. 

In the number and variety of striking illustrations, 
in the simplicity of its style, and in the closeness and 
cogency of its arguments, Professor Johnston’s “ Chem- 
istry of Common Life” has as yet found no equal 
among the many books of a similar character which its 
success originated, and it steadily maintains its pre- 
éminence in the popular scientific literature of the day. 
In preparing this edition for the press, the editor had 
the opportunity of consulting Professor Johnston’s pri- 
vate and corrected copy of “ The Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life,’’ who had, before his death, gleaned very 
many fresh details, so that he was able not only to in- 
corporate with his revision some really valuable matter, 
but to learn the kind of addition which the author con- 
templated, 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravy- 
ings on Wood. In one vol., 12mo0, 592 pp. 


Cloth. Priced, $2.00. 


The Pathology of Mind: 


BEING THE THIRD EDITION OF THE 
SECOND PART OF “THE PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND PATHOLOGY OF MIND,” 
RECAST, ENLARGED, AND REWRIT- 
TEN. By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D., au- 
thor of ‘* Body and Mind,” ‘* Physiology of 
the Mind,’’ ete. 

The new material includes chapters on “ Dreaming,”’ 
** Somnambulism and its Allied States,” and large ad- 
ditions in the chapters on the “ Causation and Preyen- 
tion of Insanity.” 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. 580 pp. Priée, $2. 
Irtr. 


Lord Macaulay. 


HIS LIFE—HIS WRITINGS. By Cnas. 
H. Jones. Forming No. 50 of Appletons’ 
‘“‘New Handy-volume Series.’’ Cloth, 60 
cents; paper, 30 cents. 


For sale b: booksellers; ort sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


255 a NEW YORK. 











10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
GLOBES. tale te. HB. Nims & 00. Troy, N.¥, 
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Manufacturing Optician 
1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anv ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS Aanp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, | 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, 
To be found in this country. 
' 
&@ Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any | 
address by mail, FREE. 
150 pages lor three stamps. 


THE CLIMAX 





252 zz 





Blackboard Eraser!) 


LO" Fk CL iMAR 
BOA. 


2. 





Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations | 
from prominent educators: 








From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State | 
Board of Education, Vermont. — ‘The BEST THING I} 
have ever seen in that line.” | 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—* I am highly pleased with | 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. | 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—* I have tested 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—* We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” j 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mansfield, Pa.—* We | 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We | 
have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS,”’ 


= Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


Cerry, Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, BostonAgent. 245 m 


THE PERFECTED 





TYPE-WRITER. . 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 


Without One the Schoolroem is Incomplete. 

Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned 
that young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuating, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthfal, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


3t1 Breadway, New Work City; | 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, | 
a Sole Agents for the World. | 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ETTEES, 


TABLES & OHAIRS, 
INK-WELIS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 











R.& J. BECK, 





over 300 illustrations. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue of | |) 


! 
| 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 &144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | 04 
SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds | 


Physicians alo 
y; relieves deb ; 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 


erwork. 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. have been carried off by disease or over 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 om For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 
i —" 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM., 

ne have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 

ility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New b  aaae 





WHITE’S PATENT 
Window 2 Wall Ventilators. 


Admirably adapted to School Houses, public 
and private buildings. Easily adjusted, 
Securing Pure Air without Draft. 

















Address for particulars, 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
70 ‘Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


1 USE are NUSE 
4 AN DEUSPAVIDS, 
i me ta 


Fl Ww 
2D) SEALING | PAILAGE,&C. 
Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824, 











School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


“New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 















The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


AtEm 


8485 BROADWAY. 
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E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, | Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, | seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. | 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 | 


‘The Educational Newsgleaner, 
"| A Popular Educational Monthly. 


You onght to 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
FARIBAULT, MINN, 


RQAENS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK & C0 
FALCON PEN 










WENGE OPENCE. 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





INDE Ss! Full Annual Files}; A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 
e of THE JOURNAL | 
are always worth the subscription- HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By ELLA FARMAN 


price. Every Teacher should own (Editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cta.; cl., $1. 


INDERS! and on $1.00 “The success of the farm is almost sur 


own Journal; mo-| the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 
ney spent in such reading is well | ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
invested. ‘Therefore, buy a Binder. 


| than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
INDERS! 3.23 = 





. BICKNELL, Michigan into a smiling garden.” —N. Y. Daily Tribune. 
» Boston,Mass.| 251tf D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 





















STEEL PENS. 


5] THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wo 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mmovczour mz WORLI 

















WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





ADOPTED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 

The Franklin Arithmetics, | Worcester’s New Primary 
Written, Elementary, Spelling-Book. 

and Primary. | Adams’s Advanced Spell- 


Worcester’sNewPronoun-| _—‘ 'ng-Book. 
cing Spelling-Book. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


te Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. 











qu 


fp 
p> eit! 


Ye WoRlD IER 
1S tHe BEST. 
Mignuractons. BRATTLEBORO, V1 

HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
































Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Sed c# 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL — | ([HAMBERLAIN, 
A P P A RA T U S 5 Manfacturers and 
p Importers, 
Every Variety. | 26 sromfield St, Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


XKTFOODLAND eases 


LATEST | Jansen, McClurg 
iT Chicé 
Day School Sin BES? a ~ 
By Ss. W. nb. 








CHOES 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The uine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 

strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
eet: Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 














S nna on a 





CUTTER TOWER COMPANY § rovers 


- + 


STATIONERS. 
Best Pencil and FountainiSteel Pen. 


‘(4 Federal St., Boston. 
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FILLING AN ORDER, 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


. Breakfast given in honor of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston 
Read at the ; Dec. 3, 1879 : 


To Nature, in her shop one day, at work compounding simples, 
Studying fresh tints for Beauty’s cheeks, or new effects in 
les 

An wat ; she wiped in haste her fingers and unfolded 

The scribbled scrap, put on her specs, and read it, while she 
seolded. 

“From Miss Columbia! I declare! of all the upstart misses! 

What will the jade be asking next? Now what an order 

is is! 

where'd Wea ? Oh, that one-horse town out there beside 
the ocean! 

She wants, —of course, she always wants,—another little notion! 


“This time, three geniuses, A 1, to grace her favorite city; 
The first a bard; the second wise; the third supremely witty; 
None of the said and hackneyed sort, but some peculiar flavor, 
Something unique and fresh for each, will be esteemed a favor! 
Modest demands! as if my hands had but to turn and toss over 
A Poet veined with dew and fire, a Wit, and a Philosopher! 


“But now let’s see!’ She put aside her old, outworn ex- 
pedients, «DA ; 

And in a quite unugnal way began to mix ingredients,— 

Some in the fierce retort distilled, some pounded by the pestle, — 

And set the simmering souls to steep, each in its glowing vessel. 


In each, by turns, she poured, she stirred, she skimmed the 
shining liquor, 

Threw laughter in, to make it thin, or thought, to make it 
thicker. 

But when she came to choose the clay, she found, to her 
vexation, 

That, with a stock on hand to fill an order for a nation, 

Of that more finely-tempered stuff, electric and ethereal, 

Of which a genius must be formed, she had but scant material ,— 

For three? For one! What should be done? A bright idea 
struck her; 

Her old witch-eyes began to shine, her mouth began to pucker. 


Says she, “‘ The fault, I’m well aware, with genius is the 
presence 

Of altogether too much clay, with quite too little essence, 

And sluggish atoms that obstruct the spiritual solution; 

So now, instead of spoiling these by over-much dilution, 

With their fine elements I'll make a single, rare phenomenon, 

And of three common geniuses concoct a most uncommon one, 

So that the world shall smile to see a soul so universal, 

Such poesy and pleasantry, packed in so small a parcel.’’ 


So said, so done; the three in one she wrapped, and stuck the 
label: 


. Poet, Professor, Autocrat of Wit’s own Breakfast Table. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


ENLIGHTEN THE Pgopie.—There is need of greater 
enlightenment of the people upon the educational prob- 
lems of the day. Our citizens should be kept posted in 
the advances made in other States and in foreign coun- 
tries. They should be made to understand clearly the 
points of inferiority, as well as those of superiority, in 
our State system as compared with systems elsewhere. 
Unless the educationists and the press, general and 


local, of the State furnish this information, it will not 
be had. The people do not seek it.— Prof. Z. C. 
Spencer, Tecumseh, Mich. 


A Catnonic View or RetiGion AND Epucation. 
—The Catholic church, in the matter of education, as 
in all other matters, starts with a principle which the 
advocates of non-sectarian schools seem either to ignore 
or to forget. Man is composed of soul and body, — the 
former immortal, the latter mortal. The latter is to 
serve him for a term of years in this world; the soul is 
to live forever, in happiness or in misery, accordingly 
as the two united serve the purposes of their Creator. 
These purposes have been defined with unerring cer- 
tainty by the Good-Man, the Redeemer, and are incul- 
cated by the church which He has established. The 
soul of man, being immortal, demands his first and prin- 
“pal attention; his mortal body should be only second- 
ary in his thoughts and efforts. Acting on this fun- 
damental principle, the Catholic church insists on a union 
of religious with mental training. She declares most 


emphatically that it is of vastly more importance to the 
youth of either sex to study and practice the doctrines 


and requirements of religion than to learn how to sep- 
arate air or water into their component parts, or to 
measure the altitude or the magnitude of the starry 
spheres.—“ Veritas,” in Boston Pilot.” 


Newsprarer Deap-peats.— The newspaper dead- 
beats have found their way to our subscription-list, and 
their names are enrolled upon it in such numbers that 
their aggregate indebtedness forms a sum startling and 
very solemnizing to a proprietor. It is barely possible 
that a newspaper dead-beat is no worse than any other 
description of the very numerous class of swindlers 
which infest every community. But the pettiness of 
the stealing, the utter impossibility of the publisher’s 
becoming acquainted with the circumstances or the re- 
sponsibility of his subscribers, render him liable to be 
made the victim of just this class of people, who are 
willing to endanger their salvation, their self-respect, 
and the esteem of their fellows by a system of petit lar- 
ceny as wicked as it is contemptible. — Watchman, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

INDIFFERENT TEACHERS.—It is simply impossible, 
no matter how excellent the system, to attain a satis- 
factory grade of instruction with indifferent teachers. 
It is from want of proper pedagogical training that so 
many defects have made themselves apparent in modern 


modes of instruction. As is the teacher, so will be 
the school.— Numa Droz, Sec’y Interior, Switzerland. 


CuttivaATE Rerapine Tastrs.—It should be the 
duty of the teacher to assist the pupil in forming or ac- 
quiring a taste for reading. The great mass of the 
reading-matter that is directly or indirectly placed be- 
fore the children of to-day is worthless, or positively 
damaging. In many homes, books of all kinds are 
scarce. Children grow up with little or no knowledge 
of the great writers of the world, — unable to tell the 
first fact concerning Shakespeare, or Dickens, or Irving, 
or Bryant, or to say with any certainty for what the 
world is indebted to them. A movement is being made 
among leading educators to place in the hands of teach- 
ers brief biographical sketches of distinguished writers 
of both hemispheres, accompanied with paragraphs 
culled from their best works. These paragraphs, con- 
taining some beautiful thought couched in the choicest 
language, are to be written in a conspicuous place upon 
the blackboard, and the pupils are to commit them -to 
memory,—one, perhaps, every week,—and to give the 
exact meaning and use of every word. These are to be 
recited by the pupils from time to time, either by in- 
dividuals or in concert, and to be called out in examina- 
tions. They will take the place of our “Casibianca,” 


who has been standing on the burning deck lo! these 
many years, and “Mary,” who has, without doubt, 
grown as grey as the old sheep which, as a little lamb, 
felt a wonderful attraction toward the Hill of Science, 
It is hoped thus to form a taste among the children of 
our schools for the purest and most valuable literature. 
—W. Richardson, Supt. Schools, Chillicothe, O. 


Rerieious TRAINING tn Scuoots.—The schools are 
to-day, and always will and must be, schools of religion. 
Even if the teacher be silent on all moral points, as the 
teachers of Boston profess to be, there is yet a strong 
unspoken influence for morality or immorality exerted 
over the pupils. The desire among all people, Catholic 
and Protestant, is that their children’s hearts keep pace 
with their heads. The sincere Catholic says rightly, 
that rather than have his child’s religious training be 
limited to what he learns on Sunday, he will pay a double 





school tax. They have a right to expect that the 
schools should be nurseries of piety as well as nurseries 
of learning. The feeling is that it would be radically 
wrong for any branch of the Christian church to exer- 
cise supreme control over the education of the young of 
the land, What we need is for all to take a fair view 
of the subject. The Catholics rightly believe in a re- 
ligious education as a matter of duty, and their opinions 
should be respected. It is a crime of a high order to 
seek to influence or break down the Catholic education 
of children of that religion in the public schools. But 
it is not manly to keep the schools secular in order to 


prevent the Catholics from makingarow. A Protestant 
community suppresses all its convictions in the prem- 
ises, and earnestly seeks to appear as if it had no con- 
victions at all. We want the great essential truths of 
religion taught in the public schools, but not in a man- 
ner that can be called sectarian.— Rev. Julius H. Ward, 
Boston. 


LIBERAL Epvucation.—A sound and liberal educa- 
tion is the surest pathway to success in all pursuits. 
Statistics show that the educated man will, on the av- 
erage, be as far advanced in his career at thirty-five 
years of age as the uneducated at forty-five or even fifty. 


Not one out of every ten of uneducated men achieves 
success.—J. M. Gregory, Champaign, Ill. 








THE HINDRANCES TO A COLLEGE ED. 
UCATION.—(L) 


BY REV. LUCIUS H. BUGBEE, D.D., 
President of Allegheny College. 





In order properly to estimate the hindrances to a col- 
lege education, its importance should first be estab- 
lished. With college men, especially those in the pro- 
fessions and engaged in literary life, this is not diffi- 
cult to do. No man who has used well his college days 
and opportunities, will hesitate to speak in most favora- 
ble terms of the utility of college life and culture. 
Even some men in mercantile and business pursuits 
will acknowledge that their success is due largely to 
the mental power and discipline obtained during their 
college course. 

There are some college graduates in the various walks 
of life who were sent to college and kept there against 
their own preferences, and who hence never used the 
drill, or the opportunities of their course as preparative 
to the work of life, who, in spite of what they absorbed, 
speak disparagingly of the college, and of the time 
spent as wasted. The sentiments of such men operate 
powerfully in dissuading young men from a college 
course, and many men have had occasion to regret all 
their lives their meeting and association with such per- 
sons, who professed to speak from the facts in the prem- 
ises, and yet were inspired with hatred toward the col- 
lege because of their enforced attendance upon its du- 
ties. This class of men is comparatively small, for 
many young men who enter the college contrary to their 
wishes, come to honor and prize this instrumentality of 
culture; and subsequently give due credit to the col- 
lege, and encouragement to young people seeking a 
higher education. 

The writer knows of many business-men, bankers, 
merchants, mechanics, who are leaders in all these lines, 
because of the strength of mind, power of thought, and 
great organizing ability obtained through the drill and 
culture of the college. The professional, the literateur, 
are living epistles in the direction of the great utility 





and importance of a college education. It is a safe de- 
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duction to make, when we say that the thousands of 
young men and women who graduate from our colleges 
each year become the leaders of thought, of business en- 
terprise, and chiefest and foremost in all literary and 
social circles throughout the country. This result is in- 
evitable. Mental power will assert itself. There is 
spontaneity of thought in all thoroughly-developed and 
disciplined minds. Profound things become simple, 
and greater truths, the beginnings of which are merely 
discerned, are rapidly reached and utilized; and the 
masses of the unthinking are the inheritors and bene- 
ficiaries of what the learned and truly educated educe 
and practically formulate. 

Our colleges in this country are more numerous than 
in England and Scotland, and on the continent. The 
educational establishments of Europe are older and 
more extensive, and are located at great centers; and 
the number of students at each of these universities is 
much larger than at the colleges and universities of this 
country, excepting three or four of our American insti- 
tutions. There are some three hundred and fifty col- 
leges and preparatory schools in this country, and about 
60,000 pupils in them,—an average of one hundred and 
seventy and more in each. It is safe to say that the 
institutions already existing could accommodate twice 
the number now in attendance and not be crowded ; the 
opportunities are therefore ample for the present for the 
youth who may seek the higher education. There is 
therefore no hindrance to a college education for want 
of facilities. Of institutions called colleges and univer- 
sities, the quantity is sufficient ; there may be question 
about the quality in some cases. This will be one of 
the hindrances noticed hereafter. 


The real importance of a true college culture is 
known subjectively. The man who has it appreciates 
it, and too often fails to use it for the benefit of his fel- 
lows. It becomes a conscious charm to himself; it cheers 
and satisfies him; it is a companion never absent from 
him. An educated recluse becomes a disparagement to 
a college education, and is a slight hindrance growing 
out of the college itself, and must be considered an un- 
natural and, in some cases, a morbid result. The hin- 
drances we had thought to speak of grow out of certain 
prudential causes, or out of the defects of the college 
itself, and not out of its excellences. 


HOW TO READ HISTORY. 


BY MRS. ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


The idea often entertained in regard to reading his- 
tory would be amusing if it were not pitiable. People 
say, as if announcing inevitable trial: “I really must 
read some history; I am mortified that I have read so 
little. Would you begin with Rollin ? ” 

“Why Rollin?” 

“I supposed one had to begin with him.” 

The tone becoming still more tragical. Then I arouse 
myself. 

“Do you really want to read history ?” 

“Ves,”—sadly but firmly. 

‘“ Why ?” 

“ Because everybody ought to know something of the 
past.” 

“Why?” I persist. 

“ Well, look at yourself, for instance ; your knowledge 
of history adds so much to your pleasure when you 
travel, and seems to help you so much in your criticisms 
of the life and literature of to-day.” 

“But why do you sigh as if you were a martyr?” 

“Because I hate history ; it is dull, it is confused; I 
cannot remember it.” 

“Do you forget the novels you read last summer, or 
the people you met at the sea-shore ?” 


“Certainly not; but they are so different. Why, 


the novels were interesting, and the people were either 
so charming or so disagreeable, so brilliant or so stupid, 


‘Conquest, lest my brain should reel in its frenzy of ig- 


“Ts there no one among all historical people that you 
care about ?” 

“ Yes, I should like to know about Richard the Lion- 
Hearted.” 

Then, in the name of all that is sensible, why, if you 
want to find out about Richard of the Lion Heart, do 
you begin with Rollin’s Ancient History?” 

“T supposed you had to take a course.” 

“ And again appears the tone of heroic melancholy, 
as if “taking a course” was only a little less to be de- 
plored than scaling the enemy’s works with the forlorn 
hope. Now what should I do if I was oppressed with 
a sense of responsibility toward history, and the only 
person I cared about within her ranks was he of the 
Lion Heart? Go to Lingard’s endless volumes; to 
Hallam’s Middle Ages ; Milman’s Latin Christianity ; 
or any of the ponderous histories of the Crusades? No; 
I should put my magic lantern in order, hang up my 
screen and throw upon it again and again those marvel- 
ous pictures from Ivanhoe, The Talisman, and The Be- 
trothed. Through these pictures I should sit beside 
Richard in palace and chamber, should kneel with him 
at the high altar, and strike with him on the tented 
field. I should look into his bright blue eyes; should 
see his yellow hair waving in the soft southern air; and 
dare say for a time should not care where, or in what 
century he lived his mortal life. But after I knew 
Richard as I know my own brothers, I should surely 
ask who is the lovely woman he alternately caresses and 
despises? His Queen Berengaria? How came she 
his queen? Why lingers she here on these blood- 
stained sands, instead of living at ease in the stately 
palaces of distant England? Ah! you see I am driven 
to Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
without dreaming of them as history atall. Fancy how 
I should devour every word of her record! Those with 
whom she spent her days, whom she loved, whom hated, 
would be to me more than the companions of my own 
bed and board. And as I note how, after some act of 
weakness or folly, she crouches terror-stricken before 
her enraged husband, and read that with all the violence 
of his race he roughly thrust her from him, shall I not 
inquire, what was this man’s race that he excuses his 
savage excesses by saying: “ As of old the Plantagenet 
is the offspring of a fiend.” And the brothers with 
whom he was always striving, and that Philip, who sent 
like wild-fire through Europe the warning cry: “Look 
out for yourselves, the devil is loose again,” when he 
escaped from one of his innumerable captivities,—can 
I rest until I know all that any one knows of them ? 


And as I find myself in the presence of his parents, 
that Henry and that Eleanor of bitter memory, and see 
the latter hunting, like a sleuth-hound, the husband for 
whom she had sinned so grievously, to the hidden bower 
of Rosamond, and ever after, in burning revenge, stir- 
ring up the fiery hearts of their wretched brood of sons 
against him; or hear the shrill cries of Becket’s mur- 
derers disturbing the midnight dreams of shuddering 
Europe; and, last of all, shrink with horror from the 
blasphemous curse that Henry flings back upon his 
God as he writhes on his frenzied deathbed, must I not 
find out what age of this unhappy world could harbor 
so much of human misery? And as Plantagenet, An- 
gevin, Norman and Saxon, cross and recross the con- 
fused pages, shall I not be driven to Freeman’s Norman 


norance ? 

No fear of any stopping now. I shall trace the 
stream to its source, and even reach “ Rollin” in time. 
I shall not be contented with rapid strides in that di- 
rection alone, I shall insist on understanding each par- 
ticular in the lives of those who sat in Richard’s seat, 
and won his crown after he had laid it by. So you see 
I should find myself possessed of all historical knowl- 
edge through my interest in this daring crusader, whose 
sword and shield have hung rusted and dull for so many 
centuries. 


way to read history with profit. As well eat when you 
are not hungry, as read when you are not interested ; 
and, unfortunately, the older histories are dull through 
their formalism and pedantry, and will only be sought 
by those born with a passion to know how time has 
been filled up since the flood. 


So the way is to take anybody you care for, and 
plunge in; the wave that bore him on will sweep you 
into the current of universal knowledge. — Congre- 
gationalist. 








A WESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A friend asks me to write him of the, peculiarities of 
educational life at our State University, and several ad- 
mirers of Mr. Hale wish to know what that was to 
which he referred, in one of the summer numbers of 
the Independent, as “ the last sweet thing in education.” 
May I gratify this curiosity, in part at least, through 
your columns ? 

Our relations to the State are peculiar. Unlike the 
greater number of Eastern colleges, we cannot be en- 
tirely independent. The State demands that we both 
lay well the foundations for future growth and broad 
scholarship, and at the same time care for that which 
in the immediate present is of the most practical value. 
This modifies our work. For instance, we must not leave 
a gap between the public schools and ourselves; and 
hence the preparatory department. This has its com- 
pensation, however, in the fact that it gives us from 
two to three years of more careful preliminary training 
than would be possible, in as new a State as this, out- 
side the university halls. We can be sure that the 
foundation is well laid,—a work which has hitherto 
been only too much neglected in almost all our schools. 
This demand of the State, too, gives a peculiarly prac- 
tical turn to all that we do. Every topic is taught in 
relations. Every one visiting the institution remarks 
the very prevalent feeling on the part of each scholar, 
“ How does this touch me and my after-life ?” More- 
over, the people of the State feel that the members of 
the faculty are peculiarly their servants. Each instruc- 
tor, therefore, has quite a constituency in the State at 
large, and is daily made to feel that his entire store of 
experience, observation, culture, and information be- 
longs to the entire people, and is liable at any moment 
to be called into use. All these are, in their influence, 
energizing and vitalizing. Your Western professor is 
not allowed to become a dreamer, nor is he apt to “run 
in a rut.” 

A second peculiarity is the equality of 'the sexes in 
our halls. This State, from the outset radical, carried 
the same spirit into educational work. We are satis- 
fied, and more, with the experiment. Not one of the 
fearful prognostications of those who opposed the 
scheme has come true. There has been no scandal, and 
not half the silliness that I have seen in connection 
with the college-iife of Eastern men. Nor have classes 
been held in check to “ wait for the girls”; the young 
men have had all they wished to do to keep up with 
their fellow-students of the opposite sex, and in many 
classes the girls have borne off the honors. In punctu- 
ality of attendance, power of endurance, earnestness, 
thoroughness, and success, both in and out of the uni- 
versity, the young women have fully realized the best 
anticipations of their friends. We only laugh at the 
conservatism which is compelling some of the older in- 
stitutions at the East to occupy the old and narrow 
ground. 

We have no rules or “discipline.” There is almost 
nothing to distract the attention of the earnest instruc- 
tor from his legitimate work. He is rarely compelled 
to act as special police, — a duty as unpleasant as it is 
unprofitable to all concerned. If a student is not prof- 
iting by the advantages which the State so generously 
affords him, and does not mend his ways after a per- 
sonal interview, his parents are informed that his recall 








that I must be a dunce to forget them.” 





I am convinced, for almost all readers, thisis the only 


will give pleasure to the proper authorities. I use the 
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masculine form, because (to their credit be it said) 
there is not a case on record of the enforced withdrawal 
of ayoung woman. The only requirement of the univer- 
sity is “ unexceptionable conduct.” As a class, the 
young men and young women meet this to the letter. 
There are other peculiarities which materially aid in 
this ease of discipline. Our students are far more ma- 
ture than those of most Eastern colleges. A novice 
would be astounded to hear a freshman ask to be ex- 
cused for several days’ absence on the ground of his 
wife’s sickness; or a sophomore assert that her essay 
would have been ready but for the illness of one of her 
children! But these are not wholly exceptional cases. 
Of the 400 students now in attendance here, not more 
than twenty per cent. are boys and girls who have been 
sent ; the eight-tenths are young men and young women 
who come. Now there is all the difference in the world 
between these two classes. The latter need no watch- 
ing. One soon feels that, but for two or three in each 
class, not even the class-roll need be called. These 
young people are here for work, and nothingelse. Their 
earnestness and intensity far more than counterbalance 
the only too common want of early advantages. Their 
senses ure all on the alert. They are hungering and 
thirsting for instruction and information. They need 
no crowding, and no system of espionage can possibly 
be of any service to them. 

Then, too, we have no dormitory system. There is 
no herding together, and going in droves. The stu- 
dents come into town just as any business-man would 
come; find rooms and board,—very generally in private 
families,—and at once settle down to work. So far as 
their presence in the city is concerned, a stranger could 
not say whether it was term-time or vacation. In the 
magniticent building which crowns Mount Oread, classes 
are reciting atevery hour, from eight to one. Those in- 
terested find their way to their class-rooms with no 
more noise or confusion than citizens attending some even- 
ing lecture. At the close of the recitation, or recitations, 
they return to their rooms to continue this independent 
existence in such way as seems best to themselves. 
Seeking special assistance, they will be found, later in 
the day, in the city library, or with some professor, or 
consulting with each other wherever it is most con- 
venient. Their earnestness is their safeguard. 

The very characteristics which I have mentioned 
change the recitation to a discussion. We have only 
to direct and guide,—to see that each one is working to 
the best advantage, and with the choicest materials. 
It is one thing to teach political economy to a class of 
boys, but quite another to discuss these principles with 
a class in which many have cast more than one ballot 
and have gone over this ground in the heat of a political 
canvass. The science of government assumes new in- 
terest when the instructor feels that by far the majority 
of bis students, both men and women, will be governed 
in the very immediate future by what they now learn. 
When a lad walks more than a hundred miles to reach 
our doors, we somehow hesitate to ask him to “ recite.” 
I think any teacher will understand the feeling to 
which I refer, 

Will these hasty lines give an outline of that which 
so impressed Mr. Hale and all who visit this crowning 
glory of a glorious State? It will at least appear, I 
hope, why no professor in these Western States need 
rust or rut; and why the universities of the West are 
doing a peculiar work. Rightly are they felt to be in- 
dispensable to the growth and advancement of the States 
which have fostered them. In a most practical way 
they touch the citizen-life at large. They are most im- 
portant factors in the Commonwealth. In their exist- 
ence and success lie all the promises of its perpetuity 
and strength. * 

Lawrence, Kan., January, 1880, 








— The object of education is rather to form a perfect 
character, than to qualify for any particular station or 
office, 4. P. otter. 
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AT GARRISON’S FUNERAL. 


What see’st thou, but an old man’s lifeless form, 
Stretched out there calmly in its last repose, 
Heedless henceforth of all earth’s wrongs and woes ? 

And yet, in manly vigor, once the storm 

He faced of hate and rage, and all the swarm 
Of scoffers that on office wait. Him chose 
Justice and Right their herald; loud arose 

His cry of warning and rebuke; waxed warm 
The long debate. While learning stood aloof, 

The clergy cold looked on. Soon with the tramp 
Of armies rocked the nation. Death aud worse 

Fond hearts at home with anguish put to proof. 

Such instruments those dread powers used to stamp 

Injustice out, and banish slavery’s curse. 

— Joshua Kendall. 








GEOGRAPHICAL INDIAN NAMES. 


BY N. T. TRUE, M.D. 


THE ALGONKIN LANGUAGE, — (IL.) 


Before entering upon the analysis of “Indian Geo- 
graphical Names,” it will facilitate their study if we 
devote this paper to the construction of the language 
itself. 

During the last thirty years, more careful attention 
has been paid to the structure of the Aboriginal lan- 
guages of America than in all the previous years since 
the discovery of the continent. Old vocabularies and 
grammars have been examined, new ones on a better 
basis have been formed, the different dialects of the 
same family have been compared, and much more is 
known of the grammar and genius of these languages 
than formerly. 

All these languages are framed on a plan entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the Aryan, or Semitic stocks. 
They correspond in many respects with the languages 
of the great Turanian family, while in other points they 
are widely different. 

Two prominent features belong to all the American 
languages which must be constantly kept in view, the 
better to know how an Indian thinks and speaks. 

First, the Indian rarely ever generalizes. 
word has aspecific meaning. He never speaks of father 
in general, but always uses a pronominal prefix, as my 
father, our father. He is well supplied with different 
prefixes for his purpose. Consequently, the Indian 
convert to Christianity always uses this word father in 
a specific manner implying possession. Another illus- 
tration may make this point clearer. 

We use the generic word maple as applied to several 
species of that tree, as rock maple, white maple, red 
maple. An Indian never does this, but he would apply 
the word maple to one species, and use a radically dif- 
ferent word for a different species of that tree. A lack 
of knowledge of this fact has caused an endless number 
of mistakes from those who have attempted an analysis 
of their languages. Instead of our one English verb 
to wash, the Indian would have as many different verbs 
as there were modes or objects to be washed. In some 
dialects, as the Micmac, of Nova Scotia, they have a 
dual number. They have terminational diminutives, 
—sometimes of peculiar beauty. A Penobscot Indian 
will say Malic, Mary, Maliesis, — little Mary. 

Second, an Indian, as much as possible, crowds all 
the elements of a thought into one word. The subject, 
the action, and the object, together with adjectives, 
possessives, and negatives, are all huddled together in a 
marvelous manner to form in his mind a single word as 
well as thought. This is not always the case, but pre- 
vails to a very great extent. In the Quiripi dialect in 
Connecticut, the sentence, “thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness,” is given in two words: “ Matta ketaiantekiawau- 
ghua. Frequently an idea is given by annexing & prep- 
osition to the object. This is common, I believe, to 


Every 


nearly all the Turanian languages. In the word kesukut, 
we have kesuk, heaven; ut, in; ut being a locative 
preposition affixed to the noun. In consequence of this 
peculiarity they are called Synthetic, or, what may be 
preferred, Agglutinative languages. 

The casual observer is hardly aware that the same 
thing occurs in our own language. Each syllable, as a 








rule, was once a separate word containing a well-defined 
idea, and, consequently, there were as many distinct 
ideas as there were syllables. Take the word ‘incom- 
prehensibility,’ and commence reading the syllables from 
right to left, and it will read something like this: that 
which-is-capable-of-being-grasped-together-not. (Vide an 
excellent article by Prof. John Fiske, in the North 
American Review, October, 1869, “On the Genesis of 
Language.”’) 

Two or three other points may be of interest. The 
Indian made no distinctions of gender. He would say, 
“ My wife he love fish.” The lower classes of Canadian 
French often speak in English in the same manner. 


The most peculiar feature of their language is in the 
formation of the plural. All nouns are divided into 
two classes, called animate and inanimate. Plural an- 
imate nouns, in the Massachusetts dialect, end in og, as 

wosketomp,’ a man; ‘ wosketompa-og,’ men; ‘namohs,’ 
a fish; ‘namohs-og,’ fishes. Inanimate nouns form the 
plural terminations in ash, as ‘anakausuongan,’ a fin- 
ger; ‘anakausuongan-ash,’ fingers; ‘mehtug,’ a tree; 
‘ mehtugqu-ash,’ trees. 

A little attention to these points will enable the in- 
telligent teacher to enter upon the analysis of “ Indian 
Geographical Names ” with pleasure. 








HOW DENVER TEACHERS ARE SECURED. 


BY AARON GOVE, 
Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


Believing our manner of conducting this examination 
to be different from that usually pursued by boards, and 
having tested its workings and proven its value five 
years, we take the liberty of presenting the scheme in 
detail. 2 

On an appointed day all who wish to obtain a certifi- 
cate to teach in our schools present themselves as a class. 
No preliminaries previous to this time are necessary. 
The following instructions are given to them : 


DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES, 


. “At the beginning of the examination, an envelope, with a 
filumber written thereon, will be handed you. You will be 
known during the examination, not by your name, but by the 
number on your envelope, 

** Write on a slip of paper your number, name in full, and 
present address; enclose the slip in a numbered envelope, and 
seal the envelope. 

‘* At the head of every sheet and separate half-sheet of paper 
used at this examination, write your number and the subject. 
Place before the answers the same figures that are before the 
questions.”’ 


Having taken this precaution to have the examina- 
tion impersonal, questions on the branches required are 
submitted to the candidates, and written answers ob- 
tained. These written papers are overlooked and 
ranked, as is the custom in all written examinations. 
The average standing of the individual, obtained from 
all the papers, is recorded as the scholarship standing. 

Each person (number) whose scholarship standing has 
been found to be satisfactory, is asked to remain for a 
personal interview with the committee, and such mem- 
bers of the board as can be present. This interview 
lasts from twenty to thirty minutes, during which time 
the candidate presents evidence of good moral charac- 
ter, and takes part in conversation relative to her his- 
tory, experience, success, and answers questions pro- 
pounded by the superintendent on theory of teaching. 

At the close of the interview, the candidate having 
withdrawn, each member of the board present rates the 
ability of the candidate, on a scale of ten; each mem- 
ber stating in figures his estimate of the candidate’s fit- 
ness for work in our schools. The average of this rank- 
ing by members of the board is the candidate’s stand- 
ing in oral examination. 

The average of the scholarship standing, and of the 
oral-examination standing, is the final rank of the can 
didate. When each member of the class has passed « 
like examination, the individual standing of each is set 
opposite the appropriate number, and the board elect 
what numbers shall receive certificates to teach in our 
schools. Then the sealed envelopes are opened and the 
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names of the candidates learned. From those holding| , 
certificates teachers are elected, in the order of their 
rank at examination. 
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The next examination wil! be held in July. All are eee ne aide and niaker- 7 : 

welcome to the trial, and the assurance is given that the| eight days, the maximum, in the Dis- | - 

, 8 . id 

merit of the applicant is the only power that can secure | trict of Columbia. The percentage of 

ane = daily average attendance is not given [| af 
& position as teacher. in the States of Arkansas, Delaware, [| + 
Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas, and [- . 
Wisconsin, and in the territories of Da- [ 8° | 

My kota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, |- 

SCIENCE. Washington, and Wyoming. - ° 

— The announcement of the discovery of a formula for x + 
making artificial diamonds, by a Glasgow chemist, Mr. James Massachneetts, 74.._|- a 
Mactear, turns out to be premature. A thorough examination rE . 
of the crystals in question demonstrated that they were not - 29 ~ 
diamonds, and that ended the matter. It is now merely ' 
claimed that, should chemists be successful in this direction, = U 
the results will be crystals as small as grains of sand, valuable a 
only in the arts and manufactures. + if 

New Hampshire, 65. . 

— It will be remembered that mention was made that Peter : u 
Cooper, the philanthropist of New York, had, at a great ex- a a 
pense, erected a fine series of rooms, forming part of a new | Oregon, 60 - 60 4 
floor to the Cooper Union, New York, with the intention that | 7 . a 
the Inventor’s Institute should occupy it. This part is now} ¥ 7 
almost finished, but Mr. Cooper has decided to build addi- | ; mm 
tional rooms running the whole length of the building. Those | Covnecticut, Rhode Island, 55.. 
visiting New York can examine one of Edison’s lamps at the | > a 
Inventor’s Institute, 733 Broadway. It was given to me by District of Columbia, 52. . ‘ a 
Mr. Edison, and I placed it in this museum for public examin- Kansas, 51.. 60 - 
ation, it being free to all. - : 

— A literary wit of scientific tendencies is rather hard on Maryland, Pennsylvania, 48. . " sof 
Professor Tyndall, and thinks that the Dean of Westminster, Oi oni 2 Vermont, 46 3 a 
when he married the scientist, missed his opportunity. It is ” "lowa Ohio, Uta, 44... : 
said that when the Dean put the usual question in the mar- ee * al 
riage-service, it should have run thus: ‘‘ Do you take this an- ay 3 a 
thropoid to be your coérdinate, to love with your nerve cen- West Virginia. 20 40 
ters, to cherish with your whole cellular tissues, until a final rite me Ay a a 
molecular disturbance shall resolve its organism into its primi- ; z + 
tive atoms?’ Ifthe question had been put thus, the learned . wm - - 
professor would perhaps have thought twice before he an-| . New York, 35 
swered,—* I will.”’ are Sepang, HA. . ‘ 4 

— The ecopying-pad known by va- | Baar nag ah * ; 
rious names ending with ‘graph’ and | Mississippi, 30.. - 30 
‘ ’ . Georgia, 29.. os = 

gram,’ having come into general | Alabama, 28.. @ 

use, and become a necessary in every | eat Foon ong al - : 

office, the question as to the right to | Missouri, 25 

make them has an important bearing. | Vinge, 9. . 4 

Various parties claim to have the Florida, 22.._ x J 

right of a patent for the process, and’| Arizona, Louisiana, 20... 20 ~ 

are active at Washington pushing | be od 

their rights. The editor of the Manu- . d 

JSacturer and Builder now states pos- o +4 

itively that the original inventor of SSE ENA eS Se ORE earners eae TE SO ee ee 





the lithogram, ete., was Ferdinand 
Stein, of Vienna, who sold recipes for the process six years | 
ago; he also states that if a recipe has been published it be- 
comes public property, and cannot be patented; also that if the | 
principle is public property, a mere modification of the receipt | 
eannot be patented. 
— It appears that one of those apparently trifling difficulties 
against which I warned your readers in my first notice of Edi- 
son’s new lamp, and which may develop into an obstacle of 
magnitude, has been already developed. The last report from 
Menlo Park states that the carbons are holding out well, but 
that the glass of the lamp is defective, and instances are con- 
stantly occurring of their cracking, and thus destroying the 
lamp. The trouble appears to be at the lower part of the lamp, 
where the two metal conductors pass through the glass. The 
heat expands the metal, and as the glass there is rigid, it im- 
mediately cracks. Mr. Edison himself says it is a mechanical 
difficulty, which can be overcome; and it appears reasonable to 
‘believe that such is the case. It may, however, occupy many 
months, and thus cause a delay, or his usual good fortune may 


come to his aid, and the remedy may be discovered in a few 
weeks. Mr. Edison is having trouble over his patent at Wash- 
ington, and several new forms of electrical lights are an- 
nounced. Can anybody help Edison to make a flexible glass, 
that can be blown ? for that is what he now requires. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
a we wish to state that our sohuanl price 
($2.50) for Tae JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are giad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at price, 
and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
ments. Tae PUBLISHER. 












































VARIETIES. 

— The manager of a church fair, when asked if there would 
be music each evening, replied, ‘‘ No; but there will be sing- 
ing.”’ 

— Josh Billings says that he never had a man cum to him 
for advice, but before he got thru he had more advice to offer 
than to ask for. 

— The other Sunday, a bright little girl of three years at- 
tended service at an Episcopal church, where the rector was 
one of her particular friends. She objected to her mother 
making the responses, saying, ‘‘ Don’t speak, mamma; don’t 
say anything. Uncle John isn’t talking to you.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

— What fun it would be for a publisher to spend $40,000 a 
year in the publication of a weekly educational paper, provided 
all the teachers in the country could club together, take and 
read one paper for $2.50, and get a chromo thrown in. That 
publisher would be a happy soul. How he would appreciate 
the magnanimity of his patrons, and what splendid courage 
he would exhibit in his journalistic work!—An Exchange. 

— Democrats are the exception instead of the rule in Ver- 
mont, and it is unusual to see more than two or three gath- 
ered together. Widow has buried three husbands, all 
prominent democrats. At the funeral of the last, many of the 
*unterrified’’ were in attendance, and as they were leaving 
the house, a gentleman remarked, in an under-tone, “ This 
looks like a Democratic State Convention,” The widow is 


soon to marry a fourth husband, who is also a noted democrat, 
and as the matter was discussed recently, Jim 
who is one of the “true blues,’’ said: “‘ Boys, this thing is 
getting serious; at this rate the widow will in a few years ruin 

Democratic party of Rutland cuounty.’’—Kditor’s Drawer, 
in Harper’s Magazine for February. 














, 94. 
..New Hampshire, 93. 


..Oregon, 90. 


..Connecticut, 87. 
.. Texas, 86. 


, | First Impressions of 








4 DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATION OF tNROLLMENT AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
TO SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ENROLLMENT.— The central column repre- 
sents the total school population of each State, 
and is divided into 100 parts. The census of 
the school population varies in the several 
States, affording seventeen different standards 


of school-age. In the longest the age extends 
from the fourth to the twenty-first year, cover- 
ing seventeen years; the shortest extends from 
eight to fourteen years, covering a period of six 
years. The figures on the right show the per- 
centage of the school population of each State 
that is enrolled in the schools. Arkansas has 
only sixteen per cent. of her school population 
enrolled, but the school-age is from six to 
twenty-one years. Massachusetts has one hun- 
dred and four per cent. in enrollment, while 
her school-age is from five to eighteen years. 
Persons using this table must bear in mind 
this important fact of the variable school-age 
of the school population of each State. 


.Rhode Island, 82. 


.. Vermont, 78. 
..Michigan, Pennsylvania, 76. 
..Iowa, California, 74. 
.- Indiana, 72. 
..-Maine, 71. 
.-Illinois, Ohio, 70. ‘ 


..Kansas, Minnesota, 68. 
..Delaware, District of Colambia, West Virginia, 67. 


.-Colorado, Nevada, New York, 65. 
.. Utah, 64, 


..Nebraska, New Jersey, 62. 
.. Wisconsin, 61. 


.. Dakota, 58. 


..Maryland, Missouri, 54. 


.. Tennessee, 51. 


- igen, North Carolina, 49. 
-.Kentucky, 48. 


.-Georgia, 46. 
.-South Carolina, 45.. 


- Virginia, Washington Territory, 42 


.- Alabama, 38. 





-- Florida, 35. 


32. 
Arizona, 31. 





-- Arkansas, 16. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic Monthly (Feb.) 
Pessimism; by Goldwin Smith. 
Puritan Boston; by George E. Ellis. 
Harpers’ Magazine ( Feb.) 
Washington as a Burgher (illus). 
Grub Stakes and Millions (illus). 


tan Mexico, 18, 





|A Visit to the Republic of San Marino (illus). 


Catholic World (Feb.) 
What is the Unknowable ?~ 
An Episode in Russian History. 

North American Review (Feb). 

The Catholic Church and Modern Society; by Cardinal 
The Third Term; by T. O. Howe. |Manning. 

Penn Monthly (Jan.) 
The Poor of Paris; by J. G. Rosengarten. 
The Silver Question in England; by Prof. R. E. Thompson, 

Lippincott’?s Magazine ( Feb.) 
Decorative Art and its Dogmas; by M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
The Bonapartes in Exile; by A. Verner. 
Popular Science Monthly ( Feb.) 
Saporta’s World of Plants before the Appearance of Man (illus. ) 
Hygiene in the Higher Education of Women; by A. Hughes 
Bennet, M.D. 
Daylight in the Schoolroom; by M, Javal. 
Macmillan’s Magazine (Jan.) 
Life at High Pressure; by Rey. W. G. Blakie, D.D. 
Parliament Without Parties; by W. T. Thornton, C.B. 
Unitarian Review (Jan.) 
The Church and the Children; by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Truths and Errors of Pantheism; by Prof. James T. Bixby. 
Appleton’s Journal (Jan.) 

e New World; by the Duke of Argyll. 
The Russia Gypsies; by Charles G. Leland. 

Good Company (Jan.) 
The Problems of French Protestantism; by T. W. Hitchcock. 
Certain Men of Mark, (III.): Bismarck; by George M. Towle. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
rpmise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pospondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


2__—_— — 





THE PREMIUM ESSAY. 


In reply to numerous inquiries relating to the Premium 
Essay, we will state that the papers received by us are now in 
the hands of the Committee of Award, consisting of A. G. 
Boyden, principal Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; Homer 
B. Sprague, principal Girls’ High School, Boston; W. F. 
Phelps, Supt. of Schools, Winona, Minn. The large number 
of papers in the hands of the committee will require several 
weeks for their examination, and for the award of the pre- 
mium, As soon as the decision of the committee shall be 
reached, the announcement will be made through Tuk Jour- 
NAL, and all papers will be returned to the writers, in case 
stamps were enclosed for that purpose. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 





“MAGIC SQUARES,” 


Two years ago, or more, a writer, whose name I cannot recall, 
commenced in your columns what promised to be a series of 
articles on “‘ Magic Squares.’’ The first and only article was 
devoted to the discussion of squares derived from the arrange- 
ment of an odd number of numbers, such as the nine digits, 
first twenty-five numbers, first forty-nine, and soon. Thelaw 
of arrangement for an odd number of numbers I was already 
familiar with; and so I awaited patiently, and with a good 
deal of interest, the appearance of the second article, which 
promised to discuss the law of arrangement for an even num- 
ber of numbers, such as the first sixteen numbers, first thirty- 
six, and soon. But the second article didn’t appear, and an 
invitation under *‘ Notes and Queries’’ failed to call it out. 
Since that time I have given some attention to the law of 
‘“‘ Magic Squares,’”’ and, with your permission, I will give your 
readers the benefit of my researches. 

To begin -with, take, for an aid in our 
investigation, the common arrangement of 
___} the nine digits, as in diagram. 

| ’ The law of arrangement for these, and 
for any odd-numbered square, may be 
“| _ | stated as follows: 

Place one in middle of upper line; pro- 
~ eeed in numerical order, diagonally upward 
to the right. When out of field cross at right angles, and be- 
gin again in further square, and go on as before. When either 
a filled square, or the upper right-hand corner is reached, begin 
anew immediately under the last written number, and pro- 
ceed as usual till all the squares are filled. The above rule 
will answer for any odd-numbered square, as your readers, I 
venture to say, will find by trial. 
ae In the second place, take the sim- 
| " | 3 |e | ag | lest possible arrangement of the first 

sixteen numbers, counting thirty-four 
| 
| 


8 | 1 6 





a 
o 


4|9 2 





——_ 


each and every way, as in diagram. 
The law of arrangement here is not 
80 apparent and simple as in the case 
of the nine digits, and will repay us 
for a little study. 
It will be seen that, when quartered, 
each quarter contains one number 
taken from each of the four consecutive groups of fours into 
which the sixteen numbers can be divided, and that no two 
numbers of the same group are taken to make up any given 
quarter, To illustrate: Take the upper left-hand quarter. 5 
is first number in second group; 10 is second number in third 
group; 3 is third number in first group; and 16 is fourth num- 
ber in fourth group. The same law prevails in each of the 
other quarters, 
The following “ key,’’ so called, wil! help us still further in our 
—_—————. researches. In this ‘‘ key” the denom- 
+ | 7 Pi inators indicate the respective sets of 
ull e fours from which numbers must be 
1 = ry, taken, and the numerators the order 
[3 j 5 of figures to be taken in each case. 
a The “‘ key,” it will be seen, discloses 
(+) 87 3) an arrangement entirely similar to the 
— arrangement of the sixteen-square ; 
}t|2 


5 


10 ll 8 





9 | 6. f 2 fase | 


s 
1 14 1 


| 4 
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o 











toe 





the sum being 10 instead of 34, mm 
every case, whether we take numera- 

===" tors or denominators. Hence it natur- 
ally follows that the “key” will unlock the puzzle. 


With the help of these two arrangements,—the 9 square and 
the 16 square,—I am prepared to make a 36 square, a 64square, 
* 100 square, a 144 square, a 196 square, and so on, ad libitum. 
And here I will merely indicate the process to be followed in 
case of the 36 and 64 squares. 


For the 36, take the first 36 numbers, and divide into nine 


th 











| 
cnt, rm 
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bers in six of the nine sets follow one law of arrangement, 
and those in the other three another law. 

For the 64 square, divide the first 64 numbers into 16 con- 
secutive sets of fours, and then arrange these with the help of 
the above ‘‘key,’’ bearing in mind that four times as many num- 
bers are now to be arranged, and that we must work with sets 
of fours instead of with single numbers. 

But this article is already quite long enough, and so I close 
with the suggestion to your readers to make trial of my indi- 
cated processes, and write out for themselves the 36 and 64 
squares, counting 111 and 260, respectively, each and every 
way. Meanwhile, I promise to make good my statements, and 
furnish them with the higher squares, as well as the two just 
named; provided their researches do not render that labor un- 
necessary; and provided, also, Mr. Editor, that your patience 
proves sufficiently elastic and your columns sufficiently broad. 

North Kaston, Mass. Cc. R. B 


—_-_*o1 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 5. The “separable proposition,’ as in ‘laughed at,’’ 
**spoken of,’’ “laid by,’’ is as plainly marked in English as 
in German, as a constituent part of the verb. It is not so com- 
mon, however. H. L. B. 


No. 6. Mrs. Scott-Siddons is the great-granddaughter of 
the celebrated Sarah Siddons. She is of eastern origin on one 
side. A paragraph from an article of mine in the Sunday Re- 
publican will explain her ancestry: 

“The dowager Mrs. Siddons was fortunate in her sons’ 
wives, for from a Hindoo lady of royal blood, whom her son 
married in India, the wonderfully beautiful Mrs, Scott-Siddons 
is descended, ‘‘ whose exquisite features present the most liv- 
ing miniature of her great-grandmother’s majestic beauty.’’ 

Appikg A. KNIGHT. 

No. 9. In Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,’’ ‘the 
daughter of the gods”’ is Helen of Troy, daughter of Jupiter 
and Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. She “blasted 
with a curse’’ the ‘‘youth’’ of Iphigenia, daughter of Aga- 
memnon, who was sacrificed at Aulis, that the Greeks might 
be successful in their expedition against Troy.—She ‘‘ who 
clasped in her last trance her murdered father’s head’’ is 
probably Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas Moore, who 
was buried with her father’s head in her arms. She had pro- 
cured it after it had remained exposed for fourteen days on Lon- 
don bridge, and had preserved it in a leaden box till there was 
an opportunity of conveying it to Canterbury, to the burial- 
place of the Ropers.—A paper pinned up in Harvard College 
library, some time ago, declared this person to be Elizabeth, 
the daughter of King Charles the First. mm. 8.3; 


No. 10. Tiizh Mahal. Gwéndolen, 


No. 11. Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Butler) declared Washington 
to be ‘‘a city of magnificent distances.”’ M. F. 2 


No. 12. Cicero said: Nascimur poete, fimus oratores. 
‘*We are born poets; we become orators.’’ It is not known 
who first used the expression in the form in which it is ordi- 
narily quoted. 

No. 13. In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ Viola says: 

‘* She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pin’d in thought; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.’’ 
Another poet says: 
She does not love me now, but painfully 
Like one that’s forced to smile upon grief.’’ - 


Mr. Boswell says the meaning is obviously this: ‘‘ While she 
was smiling at grief, or in her grief, her placid resignation 
made her look like patience on a monument.’’ 


No. 14. The late Rev. Charles Kingsley. See a song en- 
titled ‘‘A Farewell,’ in Andromeda, and Other Poems, by 
Rev. C. Kingsley. J.J.d. 


— The fact that manufacturers advertise ‘‘ Tailors’ stoves 
for holding six goose” may suggest an objection to saying 
** Tailors’ geese.”’ 
BOTANY. 

— ‘*Teacher”’ should provide himself with Gray’s School 
and Field Book of Botany, or How Plants Grow, according to 
age of pupils; also with Professor Goodale’s admirable little 
tract, published by the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Guides to Science-Teaching: Botany. He will find Professor 
Oliver’s Botany useful; and also Prof. Maxwell T. Master’s 
Botany for Beginners. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURES. 
Other teachers besides your correspondent have felt regret 
that the tickets to these lectures should be distributed during 
school-hours, and have tried, without success, to have the 
time changed. But I understand that it is the desire of the 
managers of these lectures that every seat should be filled, and 
that, consequently, just before the hour of commencing, if any 





Consecutive sets of fours, and then arrange these sets in the 
order of the nine digits above given. I will add that the num 








seats are vacant, all who are waiting at the door are admitted, 
whether they have tickets or not. As there are usually some 


vacant seats, your correspondent will, generally, I think, find 
no trouble in attending almost any lecture that he may desire 
to hear. TEACHER, 


QUERIES. 


No. 15. Why are brass weights, — rather than iron, or any 
other, — used to determine the United States standard unit 
weight ? M. L. 8. 

No. 16. At what temperature will water confined in a vac- 
uum freeze? Must the surrounding atmosphere be below 
32° F.? M. L. 8. 

No. 17. In the expression, ‘‘ Your letter is to hand,”’ should 
the preposition be toor at ? A. W. 


No. 18. How many words will be used in reading and con- 
versation by a person of average ability and ee ? 
How many are nevessary to every one ? = A 

No.19. What is the authorized pronunciation of Bayard 
Taylor’s first name ? : 


No 20. How far must a person ascend above the earth 
that he may see one-third of its surface ? 


No. 21. Parse ‘ where’ in the following: ‘‘ Toward night 
the schoolmaster walked over to the cottage where his little 
friend lay sick.’’ Mo. 


No. 22. 1. Have vis viva and momentum a common unit of 
measure, and, if so, what is it? Please give the shortest and 
best formula for finding each. Illustrate each from a moving 
railroad train. 2. Which measures the force of the engine, 
used to overcome friction ? 3. How would the momentum and 
vis viva of two equally heavy trains compare, moving with 
equal velocity, one without friction in a perfect vacuum, and 
the other with the ordinary impediments to motion ? 

No. 23. The second vowel in omega being epsilon, and not 
eta, in the Greek, why does Webster accent the English word 
on the second syllable ? K. 

No. 24. When it is one o’clock p. m., Monday, at Boston, 
what is the time on the opposite side of the earth ? what time 
is it at the north pole ? E, A. P. 

No. 25. Why does the sun not rise at Charleston, 8. C., the 
same time as at Aspinwall ? E. A. P. 

No. 26. Will some of your readers explain the meaning of 
the last line in the following quotation from Cowper’s ‘* Task,’’ 
Book IV., lines 147-149: 

** No stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell, while heedless of the sound 
The silent circle fan themselves and quake.’’ 


A STUDENT OF COWPER. 





ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also = original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





GEOLOGICAL ENIGMA: 24 LETTERS, 


24, 4, 15, 16, 2, 12, 11, 9,—an animal of the Tertiary period. 

“1, 4, 9, 19, 3, 14, 18, —a mollusk of the Silurian age. 

6, 20, 22, 15, 17, 10, — a mineral of the quartz family. 

19, 9, 7, 23, 5, 21, —a stratified rock. 

13, 15, 8, 1, —a silicious mineral. 

The whole is the name of one who was, in his day, a noted 

geologist. N. C. M. 

CHARADE, 


In my whole of Massachusetts, 

On its rugged eastern coast, 
Stands a famed, historic city, 

Of New England’s sons the boast. 


For its learning, and my second, 
It is noted far and wide; 
While within this thrifty city 
Is my first, — the city’s pride. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. Satirical. 2. An African country. 3. A mountain men- 
tioned in Scripture. 4. The doctrine of final causes. 5, A re- 
production. 6, One form of one of the compound personal 
pronouns. 7. An enthusiast. 8. Arched. 9. Unsettled (re- 
versed). 10. An Italian poet. 11. A public house. 12, Use- 
less. 13. A popular open-air recreation. 14. An Australian 
animal. 15. A freeholder. 


The finals name a city; the initials, its location. W. C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 15. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA:— 
But, look! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
ANAGRAMS,.—1. Mediterranean Sea. 2. Persian Gulf, 3. 
Turkish Empire. 4. Russian Empire. 

SKELETON POETRY.— 
God called the nearest angels who dwell with Him above; 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 





PRrizzE.—We offer a copy of Mrs Browning’s ms for the 
best original puzzle, suitable for an educational journal, sent 
us by Feb. 15. The prize will be awarded as soon thereafter 
as a careful examination of the puzzles offered will admit. 








“‘T embrace this opportunity to express my satisfaction at 
your continued enterprise to make Tux JOURNAL in all re- 


spects as good as possible. I trust your financial success is 
commensurate with your literary success. Both the editorial 
and other pages are replete with vigorous, attractive, and in- 








structive matter.”,—Henry F. HARRINGTON, Supt. Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE WEEK. 

— The annual session of the N. E. Alpha Delta Phi Asso- 
ciation was held at Boston, Thursday. General Chamberlain, 
of Maine, presided, and spoke on the Maine issue. 

— The Legislature recognized by the Supreme Court has 
held its regular sessions at Augusta, and is proceeding with 
the State business. The Fusion Legislature has framed a 
series of questions as to its legal existence, which are under 
consideration by the Court. Governor Davis has called troops 
to Augusta as a protection in case of any crisis in affairs. 


— The most important business in Congress last week was 
the action of the House on the National Bank Reserve bill. 
After some debate the House refused, — yeas, 79; nays, 158,— 
to order the engrossing and third reading of the bill, which 
vote of course killed it. This unexpected vote indicates the 
feeling of Congress against doing anything in the way of finan- 
cial legislation this session. 


— All the late nominations for foreign missions were con- 
firmed by the Senate yesterday. 

— The consolidation of the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, 
and Denver Pacific railroads was accomplished Saturday, and 
the consolidated company will be known as the Union Pacific 
Railway Company. 

— Afghanistan. — General Roberts is making his position at 
Cabul very strong. Evidently, he does not think the war is 
over. 

— Austria. — Serious disturbances, fomented by the foreign 
emissaries of the Communists, have taken place at Pesth in 
Hungary, resulting in the firing upon the people by the mili- 
tary and the loss of lives. 

— Africa. — The exploring expedition under the lead of 
Henry M. Stanley has established the first Belgian trading- 
station in the Congo, near Yallalla, which place is claimed by 
both England and Portugal. 

— France. — The Duc de Broglié has made an able speech 
against the Ferry educational bills. Louis Blanc insists on 
free meetings. The late ministerial statement makes no men- 
tion of a foreign policy. It is suggested that Germany will 
direct that department. 

— Germany.—Prussia proposes to take no further direct ac- 
tion toward reopening negotiations with the Vatican, but some 
modification of the Falk laws will probably be made. 

— Great Britain.—The government has decided to give em- 
ployment to the suffering poor of Ireland, in the drainage of 
waste lands. Outbreaks by the mob still occur. 

— Russia.—It is feared that Odessa is undermined and in 
serious danger. 

— South America, — Sefior Pierola, the new ruler of Peru, 
has succeeded in negotiating a loan of $21,000,000 with a Paris 
banking-house, Chili is, so far, master of the situation both 
by sea and land. Her soldiers have fought superior forces and 
come out victorious. The Chilian navy is now occupied in 
blockading the whole Peruvian coast. 

— Turkey.—A convention has been concluded between the 
Turkish minister of foreign affairs and the British ambassador 
to that country for the suppression of the slave trade in 
Turkey. 


A pEcIDED stand must be taken ty dinates em 
the press against the further reduction of teachers’ sal- 
aries. ‘The Jersey City teachers have sent an eloquent 
and manly appeal to the city authorities, which must 
be heeded. 


THE JouRNAL for 1880 should be in the hands of 
every live teacher in the land. Read it to find no un- 
certain whisper on the great educational topics of the 
day. We pity the poor teachers who can’t afford THE 
JouRNAL. The prospects are that such penury always 
lead to poverty of the worst sort. 





‘Mr. Cuarces Hurcuins, general business agent of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, has received the following decision from the Post 
Office Department at Washington : 


“All printed matter entitled to transmission in the 
United States domestic mails as ‘second class,’ can be 
sent to the Hawaiian Kingdom at the rates of domestic 
postage prescribed by the Act of March 3, 1879, for 
second-class matter.” 


By this decision, the postage on all American peri- 
odicals, when sent by the publishers to subscribers at 
the Sandwich Islands will, hereafter, be two cents per 
0) pound, instead of the much higher rate heretofore paid. 
As publishers can only pay to San Francisco, the Ha- 
waiian postage being paid at the Islands, this decision 
is evidently just. For example, the postage on Har- 
per’s or Scribner’s Monthly will, hereafter, be about 2 
cents per year, instead of $1.44 as heretofore. 





JOHN’S OBJECT - LESSON. 


Our old college chum, John Tomkins, heard the 
discussion at the Massachusetts State Convention of 
Teachers, the other day, on object-teaching, and told us 
how he became a disciple of thé system, forty years 
ago, before this new-fashioned name had been given to 
a very old-fashioned thing. 

John had been to church and heard an eloquent 
sermon from the text, “He that soweth in tears shall 
reap in joy.” Somehow the discourse made very little 
impression, and that of the sort that follows the declara- 
tion of a paradox. But, on Monday, John fell from the 
top rail of a fence in the cow-pasture, broke his leg, and 
was taken home, crying and writhing with pain, and set 
down on a chair to wait for the doctor. While he sat 
there, he told me, it came to him as if it had been 
written upon the wall in letters of fire, “John, don’t be 
a coward!” The doctor came, and in the tedious and 
miserable old-fashioned country-doctor way, pulled and 
pinched and wrenched and worried himself into a great 
sweat setting the poor little fellow’s broken leg. But 
he, the owner of the leg, sat there,—like Wellington at 
Waterloo,—pale and faint, but like a rock; making no 
noise, holding the quivering and throbbing leg firmly 
up to the old doctor’s trembling hands. And as the 
trial went on, as he told me, he saw his father’s eye 
kindle with a look of pride, and his mother turned her 
face to brush the tears from her kindling cheeks, and 
his two sisters nestled up to him, as if to say, “ Here is 
the brother fit to be our hero” ; and through the crack 
of the kitchen-door another girl’s face was peering in, 
with a look that would pay a grown man for losing both 
legs,—for losing everything but his heart out of his 
breast. And when he lay on his bed, week after week, 
while the broken leg was getting well, he noticed how 
everybody treated him with a sort of respect, as if he 
were a grown man ; and when he went back to school, 
the teacher took his hand with a peculiar grip; and the 
whole world was different, after that day, from the 
world before the doctor came to set his broken leg. 
John didn’t understand it all then, but he now under- 
stands what it all meant: that the hardest path in this 
world, if followed resolutely to the end, will lead a boy 
or aman to all the splendid things of life, if he will 
walk in it as ordered by the good Father of all the boys 





and girls in the world. 








OF 


LEGISLATURE 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


A WORD TO THE 


It is already evident that an organized movement is 
to be made upon the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
during its present session, against the system of free 
secondary, higher, and technical education of the Com- 
monwealth. Through several methods of approach and 
under various specious pretexts, the animus of the 
movement is hostility to the American system of free 
instruction for the whole people. As occasion offers we 
shall put in our word of unqualified dissent to this 
movement, as opposed to the highest interest of a State 
hitherto foremost in its support of free education, and 
even more illustrious for the general intelligence of 
its people than for its eminent record in American 
literature. 

Our legislators will do well to appreciate the length 
and breadth of this tidal-wave, of which some of the 
bills presented this winter are the spray. It is nothing 
less than an attempt to change the whole existing sys- 
tem of free education in Massachusetts for a patchwork 
structure made up of fragments of European systems, 
torn from their surroundings and stitched upon the new 
material of theories of industrial training,—made “ out 
of whole cloth,” never tested anywhere. There is no 
probability that the leading supporters of this move- 
ment have any well-digested system in mind as a sub- 
stitute for the present. The work just now is a work 
of destruction: to disparage, cripple, starve out, and 
eventually cut off, one by one, the various agencies of 
our free secondary, higher, and technical education. 
First, must go everything called a free high school, 
from the Latin School of Boston down to the superior 
graded school of a country village in Berkshire; per- 
haps no better than the best grammar school in the 
city, but still the “high school ” for the children of the 
people in that town. 

Second, everything called a normal or training-school, 
or a normal department for the instruction of teachers 
in any free school, must follow; for, according to this 
theory, the State must always be at the mercy of private 
corporations for the education of all teachers for its own 
free schools. 

Third, the free Art School, which is laying the foun- 
dations of a new era of industrial art and skilled labor 
in one of the chief manufacturing States of the Union, 
must be destroyed or reduced to an “annex” of some 
institution controlled by a private corporation. Of 
course, in such case, it will be managed in the interest 
of the corporation to which it is annexed; and ex- 
perience has shown that in every similar case the 
people’s side of the institution goes to the wall. 

Fourth, it proposes to make our agricultural college, 
established by the grant of United States lands for the 
promotion of agricultural and mechanical science, an 
“attachment” to one of the colleges of the State; a 
college admirable in itself, and covering the tield of the 
higher Christian education in accordance with the 
theories of our most numerous Protestant sect, but, by 
this very completeness and excellence, utterly disquali- 
fied for the sole or joint management of any portion of 
our free-school system. 

But this is only the beginning of the good work con- 
templated by our “reformers.” Relieved of its whole 
upper story, our whole system of country district and 
village and city graded-schools would lie open to the 
advances of a new army of reconstruction. The same 
dread of “ over-education ” for the masses of the people, 
which has robbed three-fourths of the children even of 
the wealthy State of Massachusetts of their only chance 
of anything like an adequate education of the secondary 
type, will now begin the agitation for the double-headed 
style of popular training outlined in recent publications. 
The masses of the people must not be “educated above 
their sphere,” and a good part of their training in school 
must be the training of the workshop, to qualify them 





for earning a living in the trade of their fathers. 
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If anybody doubts that this is the animus and the 
plan of the parties who engineer this movement, he will 
be undeceived as the movement evolves into full pro- 
portions. Even if a portion of its advocates do not 
realize in what a work they are enlisted, the logic of 
principles and events will open their eyes. The farmer 
who labors to destroy the only free college in Massa- 
chusetts, from any motive; the schoolmaster who, from 
jealousy of his subordinates, wishes the normal school, 
of which they may be the graduates, well out of the 
way; the good lady who regards the free high-school a 
vexatious rival to her private school for girls; the 
clergyman who, from pious zeal, works to build up a 
sectarian academy that shall overshadow the public 
schools of his village,—may each be moved by a partial 
and local interest. But whoever, anywhere, attempts to 
destroy one of the present agencies of the free superior 
education in Massachusetts, is codperating with a move- 
ment that, as far as education can affect it, contemplates 
a radical change in New-England civilization. A sys- 
tem of schools constructed according to the diagram of 
President Eliot, in fifty years would change New Eng- 
land to an imitation of Old England,—Old England 
without its peculiar glory and grandeur, a “ brown 
earthern ” imitation of an antique marble vase. 


Our legislators will do well to consider if any emer- 
gency just now demands this sacrifice of the educational 
interests of nine-tenths of the people of Massachusetts, 
in favor of one-tenth who pine to be their leaders, 
patriarchs, and rulers in this new advanced order of 
society supposed to be at hand. 





THE STUDENT'S SISTER. 


The second-best man in our college-class had a sister. 
She must have been a little sister then, for her brother 
didn’t talk about her in that mysterious way in which 
the fellows in college are wont to refer to big sisters 
who may be suspected of being candidates for post- 
graduate honors in connection with the superior men of 
But he was evidently fond of the little girl 
at home, and wasn’t ashamed to let his class-mates 
know it. He also had aspirations for the little sister. 
She came of good Yankee stock, and those were days 
when about the highest thing to which a Yankee girl 
could aspire (mext to marrying a minister) was to be- 
come a schoolmistress in a first-class academy, if es- 
pecially exclusive, in a “female academy ” of the good, 
old-fashioned Congregational type. 


the class. 


The little sister, in time, grew up and became just 
that,—the mistress in a renowned “ female academy.” 
We kept track of her outs and ins for a few years, and, 
then, twenty more years, with a war inside them, rolled 
like a great sea between our new Western home and 
the dear, old “down East.” Back again, seven years 
ago, we began our long tramp in behalf of the schools 
among the old towns of Massachusetts, fondly remem- 
bered as part of the far-off years before the flood. How 
strangely these boys and girls of thirty years ago look 
out upon you from eyes shadowed by grizzled eyebrows ; 
through the mask of faces, written all over with the 
wondrous story of the last generation of our awful 
American life ! 

But, one morning, as we sat, at early breakfast-time, 
in the home of a solid farmer, among the foot-bills of 
the Berkshires, the bountiful table girdled by a ring of 
bright-eyed boys (their big sister away at the “female 
academy”), an old memory flashed out through the face 
and eyes of the mother of the household. What was 
it? Was she, too, one of the girls of old Deerfield 
Academy who have appeared on the scene at every 
point on two continents, visited by us, for the last thirty 
years? No, — not there; nowhere have we seen that 
face; but one like to it, as brother is likened to sister, 
when both are the scions of a famous old stock that 
Scores its sign and seal on its every child to the last 
eneration. Now, with the help of madam, it all comes 
out. She is the little sister of our second-best man at 





college, graduated from mistressship in the “ female 
academy ” to the place of wife and mother in the big 
farm-house, and joint-mistress of broad acres of pasture 
and fields, just where the lower Berkshires dip down to 
that paradise of meadow we call, in our poor speech, 
the valley of the Connecticut. 

Why all this pother about the “higher education” of 
a generation ago, with a turn at schoolma’aming in a 
famous “female academy,” to graduate a farmer’s wife at 
the end,—not one of those charming young ladies from 
Boston that keep a summer hotel in a country palace 
on the fancy farm of their husband, who is burying his 
father’s hundred thousands in a grand agricultural ex- 
periment,—but the bona fide article of a New England 
farmer’s wife, up to her eyes in real work, every line in 
her face telling the story of the good fight that country 
life in New England must be to every woman who holds 
the reins of her own home ? 

There is no time, now, to discuss that question across 
the table. 
shouts from the driver’s seat that the train waits for no 
man. But once off on our three-mile drive to the sta- 
tion, the problem of the “higher education,” in the 
little sister’s case, rapidly clears up. This pair of wide- 
awake boys are on their daily morning drive to the best 
school in Western Massachusetts. My lecture of the 
night before is handled by these youngsters in a way 
that puts the lecturer on his metal, and makes him not 
unwilling to alight in the midst of an elaborate attempt 
to explain a somewhat ticklish position under the second 
head. The “higher education,” planted a generation 
ago amid the quiet valleys of old Hampshire County, 
in the quiet soul of the little Yankee sister, has taken 
root, blossomed through toilsome years, and borne this 
precious cluster of household fruit, this group of brave 
boys and gentle girls, up to anything likely to happen 
in this republic for a generation to come. 

Because our country, from the woods of Aroostook to 
the gardens of Santa Barbara, is full of little sisters 
bound to get all the education going, do we all take 
heart and hope of the republic that is to be. The one 
sovereign American woman’s right is to make herself a 
woman fit to go anywhere, at home or abroad, and 
every where glorify the name of an American woman- 
hood, shaped according to the likeness of wisdom, 
beauty, and love. ‘To such a generation of our sisters 
all good things will flow, all vital rights be granted; 
and from such shall proceed that blessed era of “ peace 
on earth and good-will to men,” which shall blend all 
our discords in the harmony of a union at one with it- 
self and at one with mankind. 








DRIFT. 


— The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa seems to have 
been one of the most important gatherings of the leading edu- 
cators of the State. There is no doubt the assembled crowd 
had a good time;—western teachers can be trusted for that. 
But, beyond this, the convention, like all our great Western 
gatherings, was remarkable for the uncompromising and able 
deliverances of its leading minds on the three vexed questions: 
the superior training of teachers, the necessity of moral in- 
struction, and the support of the free high school. Out there 
on the prairies the school-men can take long views; are not 
hedged in by the walls of superannuated institutions waiting 
for the sexton; groups of “ old families ’’ guarding their social 
preserves; or clubs of dilletanti literary aspirants with a Eu- 
ropean tone. It is a constant refreshment to breathe the free 
blasts that come to us from these powerful conventions of 
strong men and women beyond the Alleghanies. 

— The charming little city of Burlington, Vt., has also sent 
its delegate on a pilgrimage to old Quincy, Mass., to look up 
the “‘ new system ”’ of school-keeping. The visitor, this time 
a lady, reports with favor through the press. The Green 
Mountain State has a good deal to learn yet about the fit su- 
pervision of public education. There is no such waste of 
precious time and good money now, in America, as in the in- 
efficient, poorly-taught schools of multitudes of the little town- 
ships of rural New England. Just where Providence seems to 
have put it into the hands of the people to secure the best pos- 
sible school-keeping, in quiet gatherings of a dozen or a score 
of children in the beautiful open country, do we see the most 
deplorable sacrifice of success. The whole country district- 
school system of New England needs an educational Moody 





' and Sankey to wake up the people to the “‘ new education,” 
and pe:suade them to consent to an examination of teachers 
and supervision of schools which shall give them bread instead 
of a stone for the money they pay. 


— Down in Maine they seem to find a “literary feller’’ con- 
venient to have about, in emergencies, in the State House. 
General Chamberlain evidently knows something more than 
the college text-books,—how to suppress a rebellion of college 
| boys, and how to hold the check-rein on a cold-water State on 
a down-east rampage, 








ORGANIZE THE MACHINE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
In the last issue of Tak JouRNAL I find an article on 





** The Situation,’’ which indicates an earnestness in the writer 
which is truly commendable, Still, I cannot help thinking 
that he does not appear at his best in this piece. If his utter- 
ances were as little objectionable as his motives, he would, it 
seems to me, accomplish more toward bringing about the state 
of things he so much desires. Iam extremely unwilling to 


, point out any imperfections in this production, and it is not 
The farm-wagon is up, and the biggest boy | 


my purpose to give a critical analysis of it. But I hope the 
, author will permit me to say that, so far as it relates to the 


| history of education in Massachusetts, it does not indicate 


| that degree of knowledge and discrimination which could be 
desired; and I must beg to question whether the part which is 
more especially persona! is altogether in the very best taste. 

But my object is.to say a few words about what the writer 
calls ‘‘ organizing the machine.” If I understand him, he 
means to convey the idea that the perfecting of the organiza- 
tion of school systems is a line of activity inferior in impor- 
tance to that in which he is himself so prominently engaged,— 
that of teaching and directing instruction in the class-room. 
It seems’ to me hardly desirable to raise the questions of “the 
marshalling of the degrees of honor,’’ in these different places. 
In honoring teachers and in magnifying the importance of 
good methods of teaching, it is not necessary to disparage the 
importance of a good system of schools. Our writer seems to 
think that the great thing to be done is to get the teachers to 
** go forward.”’ 

This is certainly a good thing, but it is not by any means 
the only thing to be done. I must still hold that there is very 
important work to be done in ‘‘ organizing the machine,’’ before 


and by this I mean something more important than the fur- 
nishing of school-houses, or the making of programs,—I mean 
the creating and perfecting of instrumentalities of progress. 
The establishment of normal schools was a step in organizing 
the machine, but that part of the machine will not be in a sat- 
isfactory condition until adequate means are provided for the 
proper training of all teachers. Mr. Mann’s fame as an edu- 
cator rests not on his elucidation of questions of methods in 
teaching, nor very largely on his reports, but on what he did 
in creating and improving certain parts of the system. Since 
his day Much has been done in the same direction. 


During the last thirty years the most fruitful of the meas- 
ures, perhaps, that have been adopted, is that of creating the 
office of superintendent. At the present moment the most 
pressing educational need in the State is not a new method of 
teaching the alphabet, bowever important that may be, nor the 
increase of oral instruction, but a completing and perfecting 
of the system of supervision of schools, so that every school 
may have the benefit of the inspection of a competent super- 
intendent. Then provision for normal training should be in- 
creased until it is sufficient for all teachers. But as a means 
of securing these great objects it is necessary to have a State 
tax for education. And finally, compulsory attendance should 
be made a reality; long ago the principle was incorporated into 
the system, but it is vet far from being thoroughly effective in 
practice. 

Now, may not one labor for the promotion of these capital 
measures without feeling that he is engaged in an inferior 
order of educational activity? Real progress in education 
must necessarily be slow, because the process of forming teach- 
ers takes time, even if you can command the conditions; but 
so much the more time is required if you must first create the 
conditions. I have little faith in the efficiency of lecturing 
teachers on their shortcomings, and as little in the “‘ weeding 
out”? process. But I have a great deal of confidence in the 
plan of making adequate provision for training teachers, for 
testing their qualifications, for encouraging them, especially 
by a permanent tenure of office, a fixed salary, and a retiring 
pension, and for a wise and reasonably independent inspection 
and supervision. 

In the conduct of educational affairs, it seems to me that we 
should equally avoid the folly of uitra-conservatism, and the 
folly of thorough-going radicalism. For my part, I greatly 
prize Bacon’s maxim, ‘To make a stand upon the ancient 
way, and look about us to discover what is the best way.” 
And Bishop Whatley’s is scarcely less wise: “‘ Begin reforming 
at once ; proceed in reforming steadily and cautiously; and go 
on reforming forever.” JoHN D. PHILBRICK, 





the educational millenium will come in this Commonwealth, — 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


FEBRUARY — EPHEMERIDES OF THE PLANETS. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


Venus rises February 10, 5h. 1m. morning. 
Venus rises February 29, 5h. 10m. morning. 
Mars in meridian February 10, 6h. 2im. evening. 
Mars in meridian February 29, 5h. 45m. evening. 
Jupiter sets February 10, 7h. 33m. evening. 
Jupiter sets February 29, 6h. 41m, evening. 
Saturn sets February 10, 9h. 36m. evening. 
Saturn sets February 29, 8h. 32m. evening. 
Uranus in meridian February 10, 1h. 20m. morning. 
Uranus in meridian February 29, 114. 58m. evening. 
Neptune séts February 29, 10h. 44m. evening. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
FEB. 20, 1880. he m. 

a Andromedae (Alpheratz) sets 9 59 evening. 

o Ceti (Mira) sets . ; 10 O “" 

B Persei (Algol) sets : 2 33 morning. 

” Tauri (Alcyone, Pleiades) sets 1 17 os 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets 1 33 “ 

a Auriga (Capella) in meridian 7 7 evening. 

p Orionis (Rigel) in meridian . .. & es 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian 7 48 - 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius) in meridian 8 39 - 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian 9 32 . 

a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian 12 0 at 

a Virginis (Spica) rises 9 56 “i 

a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 8 53 " 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises 2 10 morning. 

a Lyrae (Vega) rises 11 13 evening. 

a Aquillae (Altair) rises ‘ 3 16 morning. 

a Cygni (Deneb) rises ; oe A 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 


NEAR APPROACH OF THE MOON TO STARS, PLANETS, ETC. 


February 1, Moon 4° north of Spica. 

February 5, Moon 2° north of Antares. 

February 7, Moon 14° south of Venus. 

February 7, Moon 5° north of “ Milk-maid’s Dipper.”’ 
February 12, Moon 63° north of Jupiter. 

February 14, Moon 8° north of Saturn. 

February 14, Mercury in superior conjunction with Sun. 
February 17, Moon in the Pleiades. 

February 18, Moon 14° south of Mars. 

February 18, Moon 10° north of Aldebaran. 

February 19, Moon 18° north of Betelguese. 

February 22, Moon midway between Procyon and Pollux. 
February 23, Mars 90° east of the sun. 

February 24, Moon near Regulus. 

February 25, Uranus 180° from the Sun (brightest). 
February 28, Moon 5° north of Spica. 


MINIMA OF ALGOL FOR 1880. 

The following table gives the time of the mimimum phase of 
B Persei (Algol) once each month, that date being selected 
which brings the occurrence at the most favorable hour of the 
evening. By adding or subtracting the constant 2d. 20h. 49m., 
the time of any succeeding or preceding minimum may be 
obtained. For any other place than Boston apply the differ- 
ence of time to these results; addingif east, and subtfacting if 
west, of Boston: 


January 26, Th. Im. evening. 
February 18, 5h. 33m. r 
March 9, ‘Th. 14m. ne: 
April 21, Th. Zim. Es 
May 14, 5h.59m. “ 
June 3, ‘Th. 40m. sh 
July 16, Th. 53m. me 
August 28, 8h. 6m. re 
Sept. 20, 6h. 38m. 4 
October 10, 8h. 19m. a 
Nov. 22, 8h. 42m. ’ 
Dee. 15, Th. 14m. big 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS AND CLUS- 
TERS AT 8.00 P. M. FEBRUARY 20, 1880. 


Looking northward the Great Bear is in the northeast, and 
from the Pointers in the bow! of the Great Dipper we readily 
find the Pole-star, and looking toward it we see, to the right 
and downward, the Little Bear, containing the Little Dipper. 
The Dragon’s head, marked by a diamond of bright stars, is di- 
rectly below the Pole-star and close to the horizon. Almost 
overhead is the beautiful Capella, near which the Milky Way 
is seen passing down to the horizon on either side toward the 
N. N. W. and §S. S. E. 

Facing the south a far more brilliant array of stars greet the 
gaze. The Dog-star, Sirius, almost exactly on the meridian, 


unmistakably outshining all, and making with Procyon and 
Betelguese a beautiful equilateral triangle, directly above 
which is the Twins, Castor and Pollux. he Belt of Orion, 
the three bright stars, also known as the King’s, lies just to 
right, and Rigel is the bright star just below them. The Hy- 
ades and Pleiades are pointed at by the Kings, lying above 
and to the right, with ruddy Mars between them. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., January, 1880. 








— An old gentleman of eighty-four having taken to the altar 
a damsel of sixteen, the clergyman said to him: “ You will 
find the font at the opposite end of the church.” ‘What do 
I want with the font ?” asked the old gentleman. “I 
our pardon,” said the clerical wit, “I thought you h 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 


The excellence of the training received in the grammar 
schools of New Orleans is shown by the fact that, of 83 candi- 
dates sent to the Boys’ High School, 82 were admitted; and of 
130 candidates sent to the Girls’ High School, 110 were ad- 
mitted. In the recent examinations for promotion from the 
grammar to the academic departments of our public schools, 
the following questions were given to the candidates: 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

1, Describe the Mississippi river. Name its tributaries. 
Name the States which are bounded by it. What improve- 
ments have been made in the mouth of the river ? 
2. Describe the situations and the capitals of the following 
countries and States: Dominion of Canada, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Louisiana, Peru, Belgium, Greece, Af- 
ghanistan, Abyssinia. 
3. What three rivers unite to form the Missouri? What 
river separates California from Arizona? Indiana from Illi- 
pois? Georgia from Alabama? Texas from Mexico? Tur- 
key from Austria ? 
4. Locate the following cities: Pensacola, Galena, Kansas 
City, Bordeaux, Warsaw, Palermo, Bagdad, Bombay, Tangier, 
Sydney. 
5. Mention the West India Islands, lonian, Japan, Principal 
Islands of Malasia? Polynesia? Australasia? Where is 
Martha’s Vineyard ? Joannes? Cyrus? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1, State some of the natural advantages possessed by the 
United States. 
2. How is the bottom of the ocean diversified ? What is the 
estimated mean depth of the ocean? Describe the Great Tel- 
egraph Plateau. 
3. By what names arethe inland waters of the earth known ? 
Whence are these waters derived, and in what way ? 
4. What do you understand by the mean temperature of a 
place ? What influences affect the temperature of any place ? 
5. Name and describe some of the fruit-bearing trees in the 
Equatorial Plant Zone. 
There are three universities in New Orleans for the colored 
people: Straight University, under the patronage of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association; Leland University, under the 
direction of the Baptists; and New Orleans University, under 
the care of the M. E. Church. They are all flourishing, with 
competent teachers, and are doing a grand work for the col- 
ored race. Straight University has a membership of 250, and 
has, besides the Academic, a Theological and Law department. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


‘* PERIODICAL RE-EXAMINATIONS.”’ 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Education, Mr. E. T. 
Steele was reélected to the presidency of the Board. In his in- 
augural address the gentleman suggested several schemes for 
improving the public schools of Philadelphia. Among them, 
he strongly urged periodical reéxaminations of the teachers. 
The laws of the State of Pennsylvania require every teacher 
to hold a certificate of qualification from the superintendent 
of the county in which he is employed, and to renew the cer- 
tificates at stated times until a Permanent Certificate be ob- 
tained. 

Philadelphia, constituting the first school district, is nom- 
inally exempt from the laws which apply to the other districts. 
We have no superintendent and no reéxaminations. At the 
outset, every teacher is required to be either a graduate of the 
normal school, or a holder of a certificate obtained at an ex- 
amination under the direction of the board of education. 


Now we have no superintendent nor board of supervisors to 
keep busy; why should we have reéxaminations of the teach- 
ers? It does not seem to us that Mr. Steele answers the ques- 
tion. He says our method of granting certificates without 
time-limit, ‘‘ places accomplished teachers, whose inclinations 
tend to constant study, upon the same permanent standing as 
those who have adopted the profession for employment only; 
and, accepted on a low standard of qualification, are less capa- 
ble than when admitted.’”’ Every one recognizes the fact that 
one can teach only what he knows. The first intellectual 
qualification is, doubtless, a “‘ critical thoroughness, both in 
rules and principles,” in regard to all the branches requisite 
to be taught in the common schools. No one will deny that 


EXAMINATIONS ARE AN INCOMPLETE TEST 


of educational results; yet it is upon them we are constrained 
mainly to rely in order to secure a high standard of teaching, 
So it comes that the whole preparatory course of the future 
teacher goes to favor the view that everything depends on the 
amount of knowledge he acquires, and subsequently communi- 
cates. His instructor hints to him of a higher ideal in his pro- 
fessional life; but there stands the examination at the close of 
each term, — at the close of the course. 

Examinations don’t reach down or up into idealities, but lie 
along the level of realities; and these are, comparatively speak- 
ing, easily attainable. He works for the examinations. It 
seems unavoidable. It is unquestionably narrowing. Then 
why should the narrowing process be carried through the pro- 
fessional life? Let the test in the beginning be rigidly ad- 


have called the “‘ first intellectual qualification.’’” That passed, 
the candidate is, by inference, a competent instructor; he 
has attained what is necessary for professional engagement; 
give him the same chance that you give other professional 
men. Let him expand in the light of his new experience, — 
the experience that he never gets until he comes to the school- 
room. Let him grow in the art of teaching. 

In the best of normal schools, and in the profoundest meth- 
ods of instruction, he gets but the faintest glimmering of the 
broad horizon of the professional life. Its light breaks upon 
him only when he stands before a schoo! or a class of his own; 
when the currents of numerous young lives touch that of his 
own, and with their electric prick challenge every force of his 
nature. Then if there be any life in him, morally and intel- 
lectually he begins to grow as he never did before. He never 
knows how to study until he is called upon to teach; and then, 
if his ‘inclinations tend to constant study,”’ 


HE WILL STUDY. 


Will you limit him to the shallow depths reached by your ex- 
aminations? You cannot test a person’s aptness to teach, or 
his moral worth, by a written examination. It is possible to 
get by heart the one or two admirable text-books on methods 
of instruction and all the other technicalities required, and yet 
be wholly lacking in these two great qualifications. The 
teachers who would score the best records at your examina- 
tions would probably be those who spent the least time in the 
school-room; who hurried the pupils off, when a few words of 
individual instruction to the backward would secure the whole 
success of their school-life; who spent all their spare time out 
of school in growing skillful in the technicalities of an exam- 
ination, and gave little, if any, thought to the best way of 
meeting the individual needs of their pupils. 

Suppose a primary school-teacher should grow rusty in his 
algebra, or some point in arithmetic necessary to be taught 
only in the grammar schools. It ought not to militate against 
his reputation or his usefulness as a teacher. Anything that 
is truly learned cannot be forgotten ; and if it became necessary, 
in the course of his work, he would easily regain what he had 
temporarily lost. 

No; if, with your supervision of principals, of boards of 
directors, and board of education, you cannot detect the false 
from the true, and maintain a high standard of excellence in 
your schools, you are miserably incompetent somewhere, and 
your ‘‘ periodical reéxaminations’”’ are only a wretched pretext 
to persuade the community you are ‘‘ deeply interested in the 
cause of public education.”’ M. H. 
Philadelphia, January, 1880, 





CHICAGO, 


THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 

met Jan. 10. The Assistant-Superintendent recommended 
the adoption of 75 percent. as the average for promotion 
throughout the grammar and primary schools: The commit- 
tee to whom the recommendation was referred, reported in 
favor of its adoption. Two members of the Association spoke 
at some length, in remarks which were anything but compli- 
mentary to the primary corps, against so low astandard. The 
objection that the standard of teaching would be lowered in 
the primary department by lowering the numerical standard 
for promotion, was well met by the assistant-superintendent. 
He said that the examination of the principal, and not the av- 
erage for passing, shaped the teaching. Seventy-five per cent. 
was adopted throughout the grammar and primary schools. 


MORE RAPID TRANSIT 

through the schools is one of the hobbies frequently led out by 
men who, in the words of Superintendent Marble, of Worces- 
ter, “‘ forget the feebleness of their own boyhood.’ Timely 
and sensible were the remarks of the principal of the Douglas 
School. He condemned the practice of belittling our own re- 
sults, which has become customary, and claimed that we are 
doing very well. The increased age of college applicants com- 
pared with that of a generation ago, is frequently referred to. 
This summer, a prominent judge, who entered college at the 
age of 13, had ason admitted at the age of 17. The judge, 
however, expressed the opinion that, in consideration of the 
advanced requirements, his son did fully as well as he did. 
Other gentlemen present took a similar view of the subject. 
The minimum average permitted in passing grade was not 
acted upon. Those in favor of establishing a high one, finally 
withdrew the motion. The opponents took the position ad- 
vanced in my letter of Nov. 17. 

READING AND WRITING 

are two branches in which the customs of estimating their 
value are as various as the types of mind among the Chicago 
principals. It would be a good idea for the assistant-superin- 
tendent to examine and mark in these two branches one class 
in each grade in every school, thus establishing some sort of 
uniformity in the standard of marking. Private conversations 
develop the fact that many principals mark these branches so 
as to assist, end never prevent, a pupil’s reaching the average 
in passing grade. Some instruction on this point is certainly 








rought the child to be christened.’’ 





hered to; let it be as severe as you choose, to secure what we 
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THE PRONUNCIATION 
of a and of the before a consonant-sound is receiving altogether 
too much attention in Illinois, To hear a child read “ thi 
book or % book”’ is just as objectionable, — yes, more objec- 
tionable, than @ book or thé book. In the endeavor to prevent 
children from giving prominence to these articles, a downright 
absurdity has beenintroduced. One’s mind is divided between 
vexation and amusement, when listening to a class of six-year- 
old children hiccough through a series of sentences containing 
dé or %, as they callit. Let the articlesalone. When the little 
folks recognize the nouns as readily as they do these little 
words, they’ll make the vowels a and e obscure enough. 
LIGHT. 

There is not enough attention paid to the amount and di- 
rection of light in school-rooms. A glance into school-houses 
throughout the State shows that the location of the teacher's 
platform near the door is thought to be of more consequence 
than the direction from which light comes to the pupils’ desks. 
Chicago is advancing in this matter. During the past five 
years, over ten thousand seats have been taken up and turned 
so that the light will come from the left of the pupils. More 
windows in dark rooms are still a great need. The building 
agent is moving in this matter now. 

FRESH AIR. 

How to introduce fresh air into old school-houses, erected 
without any means of so doing except through open windows, 
is a perplexing question. In very cold weather, or when high 
winds prevail, enough fresh air can be admitted by the use of 
boards about six inches wide, fitted as tightly as it is possible 
to have them across the bottom of the windows and still per- 
mit the lower sash to be raised. By raising the lower sash to 
the top of the window, an opening is made between the sashes, 
thus admitting air without a direct current. Who has heard 
of and tried some inexpensive device better than the above ? 

$1,200,000 is the amount asked for by the school board for 
the year 1880, and not $400,000, as given in letter of Dec. 27. 
Chicago, IUl., Jan, 24, 1880. VETERAN. 





MISSOURI. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meetings of the four regularly organized Associ- 
ations were held Dec, 29, 30, and 31, 1879. The attendance at 
each was unusually large, and all reports from them have the 
true ring of enthusiasm. A fact worthy of note is that news- 
papers are zealous in their declarations of the great good to be 
accomplished through these meetings. Your correspondent 
confidently predicts that these earnest efforts on the part of 
teachers, and their recognition by the press, will result in the 
adoption of a school law, a year hence, little, if any, inferior 
to that of any State in the Union. 


RESIGNATION OF SUPT. HARRIS. 


Supt. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, has declared his intention 
to the school board to sever his connection with the schools at 
the close of this school-year. His many friends and those ac- 
quainted with the great work he has accomplished for St. 
Louis and the cause of education will regret, that he has re- 
signed. Says the Missouri Republican of Jan. 15: 

_“ With the resignation of Mr. Harris the public schools of 
St. Louis will lose a superintendent of fine culture, singular 
devotedness to duty, and great executive ability. The schools 
themselves are the best evidences of his success. No man 
could covet a more honorable monument; and there is perhaps 
no educator in the country whose retirement from active fields 
of labor will be more | felt or generally regretted. As to 
the probable successor of Mr. Harris there are various specu- 
lations, but there will be no lack of candidates nor lack of good 
material. Among such men as Mr. Morgan, principal of the 
high school; Mr. Lane, of the Carr Lanu School; Mr. Tallman, 
of the Carroll School; Mr. Long, assistant superintendent, and 
others spoken of, there should be no difficulty in making an 
acceptable selection.” 


PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Robert Allyn, of the Southern Il). Normal University, ad- 
dressed the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy at its monthly 
meeting, Saturday, Jan. 17, on the subject, ‘‘Should the Pub- 
lie Schools Promote Virtue ?’ The following named persons 
were admitted to membership: Homer B. Sprague and Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, of Boston; Rev. H. F. Harrington, New Bed- 


ford, Mass,; and Dr. N. J. Morrison, of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. B. 








GOOD WORDS. 
“T regard Tae JouRNAL as something indi ble.”? — 
g indispensable. 
Bens. M. WEED, Prin. 16th Dist. School, Cincinnati, O. 


: an THE JOURNAL, allow me to say I cannot do without it. 
: . it to school with me, and sometimes allow my best read- 
a é honor of reading from it for the improvement of the 
a our pupils, numbering over a hundred listeners, who do 
tims y enjoy many an article; which is so exactly my own sen- 
a veel. een almost — I — penned — to you 
they EEK ’ a erson 
Street School, Trenton, Ww. rere e 7 





Rhode Island Educators in Couneil. 
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hk. I. INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from last week.} 





SECOND DAY — Fripay Arrernoon, JAN. 16. 


First came an interesting exercise in vocal music, conducted 
by Mr. A. C, White, of Pawtucket, with a class of boys and 
girls and the aid of a blackboard, illustratingthe methods and 
results of the work in the schools of that town. The work 
was received with much applause. 

Mr. H. F. Harrington, Supt. of Public Schools of New Bed- 
ford, read a paper entitled Oral Instruction. 

An abstract of this paper has already been printed in Tux 
JOURNAL, in connection with the report of the Pedagogical 
Association. 

Mr. L. W. Russell, from the Committee on Resolutions, re- 
ported a resolution endorsing the New-ENGLAND AND NA- 
TIONAL, JOURNALS OF EpuUCATION, which was passed. 

Professor Greenough offered the following, which was also 
adopted, and Mr. Greenough was appointed the delegate pro- 
vided for in the resolution: 


Resolved, That the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction ad- 
vises the 3 ey eye of a delegate, to consult with those dele- 
gates who have been or may be appointed by other educational 
associations, for the purpose of consulting respecting the form- 
ation of a National Council of Education. 


The Present Condition of the Study of the English Language, 

Prof. S. 8S. Greene, LL.D., of Brown University, then ad- 
dressed the audience upon the above topic. 

He commenced by giving an account of the manner of 
teaching grammar when he was at school, and followed this by 
a sketch of the various changes and improvements in the man- 
ner of this study since then, commenting briefly upon each 
change. The present condition of this study is somewhat 
chaotic. There are those who decry against grammar; there 
are those who would have this study deferred until late in 
school-days; there are those who cling to the old method, and 
would teach it early,in life, before the scholar has come to un- 
derstand language. We have not discriminated between what 
belongs to grammar in language, and to language itself; and 
in this lies the great difficulty in this matter. Grammar has 
its place, but should not come in at the earliest stages, but 
when the scholar has come to understand language, and the 
relations of language to express thought. Grammar is the 
test or criterion by which the scholar knows whether he uses 
language correctly. Its object is to take language after it is 
formed, and apply the test to see if the language is right. 

Many teachers have not yet learned to distinguish between 
the use of language to embody the thought at the moment, 
and the use of grammar to test this language. Herein lies the 
great difficulty. The question resolves itself into two. How 
shall we teach children to use language ? and, How shall we 
teach children to study language? In the primary school, and 
through the whole process of education, the process of formu- 
lating thought may be going on. How? A child must have 
thoughts, and when you come into sympathy with him, you 


will come into sympathy with his thoughts. This you must 
do in order to assist his thoughts. You can aid him by put- 
ting his thoughts in improved forms of expression, and asking 
him to repeat it. He thus expresses his thoughts in your lan- 
guage. You must encourage new thoughts by asking ques- 
tions about familiar things, drawing out his own language, 
and then substituting yourown. You will then be teaching 
the child to formulate thought. 

He believed in writing very early, and having children taught 
at an early age to put their thoughts into writing. Then you 
can point out improvements, and show the child why the im- 
provements are made, and why they are improvements. If I 
were a teacher in the primary school, said he, I would adopt 
this motto from beginning to end: Every lesson shall be a lan- 
guage-lesson. This is not grammar. In this way we shall be 
giving the child thoughts, and teaching him to express them. 
The problem is, giving a child a thought to put into words. 
When the thought is written on the blackboard, the other 
child can read it and extract the thought. Then the problem 
is changed; given an expression to find the thought. Reading 
will not be then, as it is now, a struggle for the pronunciation 
of words, but a struggle with the child to derive the thought 
embodied in what he reads. When the child understands lan- 
guage, then grammar comesin. We shall solve the present 
problem, but we shall not solve it until we make the distinc- 
tion between language as an instrument to be used, and lan- 
guage as an object to be studied scientifically. 


EVENING EXERCISES. 

An immense audience was in attendance upon the evening 
exercises at Music Hall. About half-past seven the speakers 
of the evening came upon the platform, and were greeted with 
a round of applause. 

President Eastman introduced as the first of these, his ex- 
cellency Governor Van Zandt, in presenting whom he pleas- 
antly alluded to the governor’s declination of the Russian mis- 
sion, attributing his excellency’s action to a prior engagement 
to be present at this meeting. 


Address by Governor Van Zandt. 
The governor commenced by remarking that his reason for 
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staying at home was different from that suggested by the pres- 





ident, and from the many thousands that had appeared in the 
newspapers. The truth was that, being a’sort of old school- 
book himself, he had concluded that he would look quite as 


well in half-calf as in full Russia, and that was the reason he 
was here. The presence of so large an audience gratified him, 
he said, as an indication of the interest taken in the cause of 
education in our State. He dwelt upon the importance of ed- 
ucation. It was an anchor by which we could ride out the 
storms of war and civil strife. It was the one star that was 
true and unvarying. Education, moral, mental and physical 
rowth and proportions, mental vigor and progress, and intel- 
ectual training should go together. We should drive them 
side by side, just as Aurora did the caparisoned steeds of the 
morning, so that one may never lag behind the other, We 
ought to solve this great problem here in New England, and 
show the whole world that the men and women educated 
thoroughly, intellectually, morally, and physically, made the 
a and most successful citizens in a community and in a na- 
tion. 

Governor Van Zandt, in reply to the remarks made by ex- 
Governor Howard, said he believed in the technicalities of 
education. Objections had been made to the graded system. 
Now, pores none of us think of trying to put a square bo 
into a round hole, or a round boy into a square hole; we all 
believed in a certain latitude of choice, but we must have some 
order and discipline for this army of boys and girls. It would’nt 
do for every boy and girl to be a colonel or a major-general. 
We must have some privates, some drill, some discipline. The 
graded system might come hard upon some, hat system 
would not? It had also been suggested by ex-Governor, How- 
ard that the newspapers should ~ made to take the place of 
text-books in the schools. The speaker had a great respect 
for newspapers, but sometimes it reqnired a vast amount of 
mental discernment and activity to follow them and see ex- 
actly what they meant. He could not imagine a much more 
barbarous scene than a school composed of all sizes and kinds 
of children, each one studying the newspaper that he liked the 
best, and then trying to harmonize aod agree on any Maine 
fact or principle. The advertisements of patent medicines 
were a permanent feature in the newspapers, for instance. 
If everybody believed what patent medicines claimed to ac- 
complish, people wouldn’t do anything as long as they lived 
but take medicines, because, if those claims were true, those 
medicines would perfect them morally, physically, and intel- 
lectually. Politics in the abstract ought to be a part of the 
education of all our children. But newspapers sometimes dif- 
fered in politics, and if little children read these, their politics 
would be as many colored as that celebrated vestment of Jo- 
seph’s. It was doubtful if children would receive much moral 
sustenance in this way. And yet we-ought not to cling too 
closely to the methods of the past, or desire to go back to 
methods that were obsolete. hildren have changed in the 
last twenty years, and we were not to ignore this fact. A sys- 
tem of education that was adapted to the wants of the children 
two decades back would not do in our own day. The wants 
of children changed apace as time advanced. 

The speaker compared the assemb! before him with a 
political gathering. It did not take long to decide which 
would do most for the salvation of our country, — the political 
or the educational gatherings; the real safety of the country 
where the school-houses nestled, and where the white steeples 
pointed heavenward. He did not consider the building of gor- 
geous and costly school-houses as by any means an essential 
element of education. On the contrary, he would do away 
with these ‘‘Solomon’s Temples ”’ “in future school buildings, 
and come down to simpler and less expensive edifices; and the 
money saved in thus economizing he would add to the salaries 
of the laborious and cultivated men and women who composed 
the body of educators. 


At the close of His Excellency’s remarks, Prof. R. R. Ray- 
mond, of Boston University, was introduced, and read ‘*‘ Bay 
Billy.”’ 

Mayor Doyle’s Address. 

Then followed an address by His Honor, Mayor Doyle. The 
mayor, after introductory remarks, spoke his faith in the sta- 
bility of our public school system. He did not believe that, 
as had been said, this country was to be called upon to meet, 
within a decade, the question whether the institution of public 
education was to endure. He believed, on the contrary, that 
the principles of that system was woven into every part of our 
being. We were too strongly impressed with its usefulness, 
and with the idea that upon it rested the stability of our gov- 
ernment, ever to allow it tocome to such atest. There would, 
undoubtedly, be talk and criticism about our system of educa- 
tion; but the day was not coming in this country when the 
American people would permit any sect or any portion of men 
to sap its foundations. The speaker agreed with the governor 
that Aa money should be laid out on school-houses and more 
upon teachers; and that newspapers would not make a good 
substitute for text-books. In conclusion, he declared his in- 
terest-in the cause of education, and bade the institute ‘‘ God 
speed.”’ 

Address by Augustus Jones. 
The next address was by Augustus Jones, of the Friends’ 
School, who spoke of our duty to the next generation in the 
matter of public education. Our duty and mission is preém 
inently to fit those who are to come after us for the duties of 
the positions we now hold, and which they must fill. The 
important, question is, What can we do to prepare them for 
this? Public education is now furnished in nearly all the 
States, but this is not enough. Whatcan we do more? Only 
one in one hundred and fifty will obtain more than a common- 
school education. There the matter must rest for the present. 
It is that of morals. First should be taught the principle of 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’”’ then to look on both sides of 
questions, and to choose the right. Then shall, we see no 


more of that principle which looks not for what can I do for 
the public, but what the public can do for me. Let us hold 





up such examples before our children as Washington, Lincoln, 
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and Andrew, and teach them that they rose by the force of 
their moral character. He alluded to the extended influence 
of woman, which he called the reserve force, in these days, by 
reason that she may now obtain a liberal education. 

Professor Raymond then read, by request, the Forum scene 
from “‘ Julius Cesar,’’ with the speeches of Brutus and Mare 
Antony. 

Address of Rev: A. D. Mayo. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., expressed his pleas- 
ure at being present at such gatherings as this, and especially 
at coming to Rhode Island, the smallest State in territory but 
the oldest in civil and religious liberty, and, after a few pleas- 
ant words in commendation of her, he said: The great thing 
we need in this matter of the education of the whole people is 
that the people should understand it,—that they should under- 
stand what it is intended to do, and what is to be the outcome. 
We hear much in these days about the necessity of having 
work done by skilled labor, but let it be understood that we 
give up not one jot or tittle of what we have gained. The 
people at large are going to care for the schools as they have 
done, in the good old-fashioned way, and make them fit 
schools for the education of manhood and womanhood. The 
people of this country within the past twenty years have done 
avast amount of work, have conquered a rebellion, freed a 
people, reorganized a conquered country, and besides that, 
have cared for the schools. 

In some of our States within the past few years there has 
been a great clamor against our school systems. Let us say to 
those thus clamoring, ‘“‘ Hold on, gentlemen; we have got a 
system of two hundred and fifty years growth, and we don’t 
care for a sudden radical change. It may be improved, but in 
the meantime let it be understood that our children are at 
school, and we don’t propose to tear down the school-house to 
get rid of a few rats that may infest it. Give us time; let us 
examine into this matter, and see if it is better. Let us stick 
to the best that we have until we are sure of a better, and let 
us find out the exact truth as regards our present system. 
This can be easily done. There is no reason why every man 
and woman in the city, of common leisure and common intel- 
ligenece, may not know all about our school system. You 
must find out from the teachers the reason for the faith which 
isinthem. Just this letting on the light upon our school sys- 
tem will explode that idea that you often hear, that the old- 
fashioned country district school is better than the present 
graded system; it will suppress this sectarian clamor of such 
as are filling the air with cries against the common schools. 
The common school is one of the most potent teachers of pri- 
vate and public morality. This letting on the light, also, will 
show you that a cheap teacher is the poorest economy; it will 
enlighten the people in regard to the charge of cramming, 
which we often hear; it will show you that the secondary edu- 
cation is necessary to the perfection of the primary schools; it 
will silence a great deal of that loose talk, which says the 
schools are making the children lazy, will make them discon- 
tented with their lot. If‘we look at this matter as we should, 
I think we shall conclude that our common schools do not 
need so much destruction as some seem to think. Without 
the proper diffusion of knowledge, no people can preserve or 
use rightly republican institutions. Our country has twice 
been saved by the common schools. The Revolution was 
fought by the educated men in the public schools of New Eng- 
land; the war of the rebellion was won by the educated sol- 
diery. The way to defend ourselves against the dangers that 
threaten our country is to educate our people. 

Professor Raymond read a humorous selection from Old 
Town Folks, and the Institute adjourned. 


THIRD DAY.—Saturpbay, JAN. 17. 


The opening devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
E. H. Johnson, D.D., of Providence. 


Officers Elected. 


Upon report of Mr. William A. Mowry, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, the following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Joseph Eastman, East Greenwich. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. D. Leach, D.D., Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, Rev. E. M. Stone, J. C. Greenough, E. H. Cutler, Miss 
S. E. Doyle, Miss R. E. Chase, B. W. Hood, J. M. Sawin, G. 
E. Church, I. O. Winslow, Mrs. R. A. Esten, J. M. Hall, Prov- 
idence; W. V. Slocum, Phenix; T. H. Clarke, Newport; R. S. 
— Bristol: T. D. Adams, Westerly; Benj. Baker, Prov- 

ence. 

Secretary —X. D. Tingley, Pawtucket. 

Assistant Secretary.—S. C. Kelley, Central Falls. 

Treasurer—E. H. Howard, Providence. 

Assistant Treasurer—G. F. Weston, Providence. 

Directors—L. W. Russell, D. W. Hoyt, M. Lyon, W. A. 
‘ Mowry, A. J. Manchester, E. Lyon, Providence; I. F. Cady, 
Barrington; H. W. Clarke, Newport; A. C. Robbins, Woon- 
socket; Miss L.M. Ballou, D. R. Adams, Centerville; J. F. 
Kent, A. F. Pease, G. W. Cole, W. E. Parker, Pawtucket; H. 
A. Wood, Warwick; Rey. F. D. Blakeslee, East Greenwich ; 
J. M. Nye, Crompton; T. Irons, Glocester; J. H. Estee, Bris- 
7 on ~e nese, Se nti os. ark, Hope Valley; Dan- 

s ms, Manton; J. H. t uth Kingstown; H. 5S. 
Babeock, East Providence. E = ——. 


Necrology. 

Rev. E. M. Stone presented the report of the Committee on 
Necrology. The committee reported that since the last an- 
nual meeting three of the founders of the Institute had de- 
ceased, viz,: Rev. Thomas Sheppard, D.D., of Bristol; Dr. S. 


ter, of Portsmouth. They therefore offered the following res- 


olution: 

Resolved, That in the decease of the aforenamed gentlemen, 
this Institute has cause to deeply mourn the departure of 
three of its earliest friends,—men who have been the life-long 
friends of education,—and that es a testimony of our respect 
for their memory this resolution be placed upon record, and a 
copy of the same sent to the families of each of the deceased. 


Rev. Mr. Stone supplemented the report with remarks upon 
the character of the deceased friends of education. 

The resolution was seconded with appropriate words by Mr. 
Wm. A. Mowry, and was then adopted. 


Resolutions. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, and 


they were adopted: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the thanks of this Institute to the General 
Assembly of our State for the establishment and continued liberal sup- 

ort of those powerful educational agencies of our Commonwealth, the 
State Board of Education, the State Normal School, and the office of 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Resolved, That in the very general attendance of the teachers and school 
officers from all parts of our State upon the sessions of this, the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Institute, we recognize an unabated interest in the 
great cause of popular education; and while the general businéss pulse in 
other departments indicates a returning vigor, so the earnest, unmistak- 
able utterances of this meeting point to a better intellectual and moral life. 
Resolved, That we will go back to’our work to do just as we have done 
before, but roused and inspired by the brighter ideals set before us, we 
will at once fix upon a place to begin, and resolutely and persistently in 
our daily doing seek to realize them. 

Resolved, That in view of the large amount of pernicious reading with 

which the country is now flooded, we earnestly endeavor to direct the 
tastes and general reading of our pupils toward a higher standard as well 
as in class instruction, to incite them to original thought by a larger use 
of supplementary books. 
Resolved, That we urge upon school officers the importance of providing 
such aids and appliances as may assist us in making the greatest possible 
advance toward that high ideal which should exist in the mind of every 
true teacher. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to those families, corporations, societies, classes, ministers instruct- 
ors, officers,—all who have so kindly favored the Institute with hospital- 
ity, reduced rates of travel, inspiring song, sweet melodies, prayers, essays, 
lectures, papers, readings, addresses, or any other good deed or work. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Institate are due and are hereby given 
to those officers of the police force, who by their prompt and courteous 
attentions have added greatly to the pleasure and uninterrupted success 
of our meetings. 


Finances. 
The report of the treasurer, E. H. Howard, was presented 
and accepted. Receipts, $337.19; disbursements, $332.40: 
leaving a balance on hand of $4.79. 


Reading and Oratory. 


Professor Raymond then spoke upon the subject of elocu- 
tion. He laid stress upon the importance of paying attention 
to reading and elocution in school. There was even less at- 
tention paid to this subject now than many years ago. It was 
his impression, from his observations in the schools, that the 
study of reading and speaking was narrowed down to such as 
had a special talent for them. Now the truth was that all,— 
every scholar,—should be instructed in this branch. Every- 
body could learn to read intelligently, while many could te 
brought to read elegantly, and some eloquently. The speaker 
went on to show how the teacher might very appreciably im- 
prove the reading and declamation of his scholars by insisting 
upon certain things, such as standing properly, cultivating a 
proper tone of voice, experimenting for the improvements of 
the quality of the voice, etc. The proper tones and inflec- 
tions in all elocution were fjthe natural tones. That, he had 
found, was the great secret of Webster’s oratory. The secret 
was ‘‘talk.”” Teach the pupils to “‘talk’’ in their reading, 
We had got to fight constantly artificiality and go in for reading. 
The speaker, in the course of these remarks, by way of illus- 
tration, gave some examples of bad reading, contrasting them 
with the proper reading of the same selections. 

At the conclusion of his address, Professor Raymond, by 
request of Mr. Greenough, gave a reading for the entertain- 
ment of the audience. 


Temperance. 
Mr. Stockwell, on behalf of the board of directors, intro- 
duced a resolution recommending that steps be taken by those 


in charge of our schools to secure specific and systematic in- 
struction in them upon the subject of temperance. Adopted. 
The Institute then adjourned. 








— Special attention is called to the advertisement of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, in this issue of THe JouRNAL. Mr. Mayo is 
well known as one of the clearest and strongest educational 
writers in America. His voice and pen give no uncertain ut- 
terances, while his lectures have an earnestness, a directness, 
and a fascination which belong to our most accomplished ora- 
tors. It is agreat good fortune to the cause of education that 
Mr. Mayo is about to take a prominent place on the lecture- 
platform as a defender of the best things in our common- 
school system. He will everywhere find enthusiastic hearers, 
and his influence in the advocacy of the common school, the 
high school, competent teaching and school supervision, moral 
instruction in the schools, and the long lists of topics embraced 
in his lists of subjects announced, and others which are to 
come, will be immeasurably for good. Mr. Mayois prepared to 
make arrangements with associations, institutes,Jecture-com- 
mittees, etc., and those who write early will be the most fortu- 
nate in possessing the valuable services he is so capable of 
rendering. 








Every SuBSORIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
nEW Premium List. A POsTAL-CARD WILL SECURE 





Augustus Arnold, of Providence; and Hon. George Manches- 


ONE BY RETURN MAIL. 


rsixteen members. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR New SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling ———- Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their ractical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i.e., where final e shows the preceding 
g or c to be like or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, éte.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3, Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel , etc. 4. Whena word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc, 








MAINE. 


— We notice from time to time that teachers ar encouraging 
attendance of their scholars by reporting those constant to 
local papers. Anything to increase the efficiency of our 
schools! 

— There is fear that, between the two legislatures, the free 
high schools wil fare hard. 

— Governor Davis has nominated Hon. N. A. Luce for su- 
perintendent of schools, as the successor of Hon. E. 8. Morris. 
Mr. Morris has won the respect of all who hav met and known 
him, and it is the general wish he might be retained in some 
capacity in the office. There is no need of making the office 
of superintendent of schools political in the least. 

— The graduating exercises of the Farmington Normal 
School took place last week. The graduating clas consisted of 
At the close of the exercises, Mr. Rounds, 
the principal, made a very able addres to the clas. The diplo- 
mas were presented by Superintendent Morris. In the eve- 
ning, Rev. C. A. Allen, of Brunswick, delivered a very able 
and instructiv addres, after which a sociable was held in the 
hall of the schoo! building. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ashuelot Teachers’ Association.—This Association held a 
meeting at Swanzey, Jan. 16 and 17. Rev. S. H. McCollester, 
late president of Buchtel College, Ohio, gave the opening lec- 
ture upon “‘ Education at Home and Abroad.’’ The lecture 
was replete with interesting facts in regard to schools and edu- 
cation in England, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, gathered during his prolonged travels in those coun- 
tries. C. P. Hall, of Hinsdale, talked upon ‘‘ Reading,’’ en- 
larging upon the idea of thoroughly understanding the subject 
red, not only in regard to its matter, but the author and its 
surroundings, and the peculiar circumstances in which it was 
written. A lively discussion followed. Miss Ball, of Swan- 
zey, presented a paper upon the advantages of the teachers’ 
institutes. L. Jackson, of Bernardston, Mass., spoke of the 
‘** Obligations and Preparation of Teachers,’ setting a high 
standard in both, and giving no quarter to the lazy teacher. 
‘*School Disciplin’’, was presented by Dr. G. I. Cutler, of 
Swanzey, urging its necessity as the foundation of a good 
school. J. N. Mallory, of Winchester, spoke of the Metric 
System, and had a collection of the simpler articles for sale. 
A Question Drawer added to the interest of the meeting. 

— Hon. J. G. Edgerly, Superintendent of Schools, Fitchburg, 
Mass., formerly of this State, sends us his last report, for 
which he wil accept thanks. 

— A preliminary meeting of the teachers of the valley of the 
Merrimac wil be held at the High School, Manchester, N. H., 
at 10.00 a. m., Saturday, Jan. 31, to organize an association to 
hold periodical meetings for mutual improvement. Powers of 
Nashua, Bacheler of Manchester, and other activ members of 
the State Association ar engaged in the movement, and there 
can be little doubt of its succes. 

— Chief Justice Appleton of Maine is a nativ of New Ips- 
wich, and was fitted for college at the academy in that town. 





VERMONT. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ 
Association will take place at Danby Borough, Friday and 


Saturday, Feb. 6 and 7. 
Friday, Feb. 6. 

ization, appointment of committees, etc. 
10.30 a.m. ‘ What should be Taught in the Public Schools?’ by Hon. 
Edward Conant, State superintendent. 
11.15a.m. * The Teacher's Compensations or Equivalents; by Princi- 
pal James Fletcher, hester. 
2.00 p. m. “‘ The Importance of a Moral Education;’’ by Principal Isaac 
W. Dunham, Bennington. 

245 p.m. “ Hobbies and their Riders;’’ Principal Otis 8. Johnson, 
Fairhaven. 
. Address by Rev. J. D. Emerson, Jericho. 
. Discussion. 

Address by Rev. M. H. Buckham, D.D., president of Vermont 


Saturday, Feb. 7. 

9.00 a.m. Blection of officers, and other business. 

9.30 a.m. “ The Needs and Methods of Moral Training in Schools;” by 
Rev. P. 8. Pratt, Dorset; Principal Rev. C. H. Dunton, Poultney. 

10.15 a.m. Conference meeting. 
. “ The High School,—its Claims and its Work; by Principal 
Oscar Atwood, Ru > 

2.00 p.m. “* English Grammar; by Miss Julia E. Bond, Brandon. 


10.00a.m. Or 





University. 


2.30 p. m. reas, by Edward Conant, State superintendent. 

The Association will be cordially welcomed by the people of Danby, and 
entertainment will be freely given all teachers in attendance. 

Railroad com will extend their usual courtesy to those attending 
the meetings of Association. 

Arrival and arture of trains at Danby, from the north and for the 
south at 5.40, 10.20 a. m., and 2.14, 4.10 p. m.; from the south and for the 


north at 2.15, 10°54 a. m.; 4.6, and 7.10 p. m. 





J. 8. CILLEY, Prest. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


_ The graduating exercises of the 91st clas of the Bridge- 
water Normal School took place on Tuesday, p. m., the 20th 
inst. The Board of Education were represented by the Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, secretary, and Rev. C,. C. Hussey, chairman 
of the board of visitors. Diplomas were awarded by Mr. 
Hussey to nineteen ladies and gentlemen. The valedictory 
was read by Miss Eudora Gardner, of West Scituate. The 
number of students in attendance the past year were 216; of 
these 73 were gentlemen. The number of students who hav 
been admitted to the school is 2,634, of whom 1,572 hav grad- 
uated. Carefully prepared statistics show that the number 
who hav graduated from the school, 97 per cent. hav taught in 
the public schools. The next term of this school opens on 
Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 8 o’clock a, m., with an examination of 
candidates for admission. 

_ J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, makes the following estimates for 1880: Support of nor- 
mal schools, $60,000 ; Normal Art School, $18,000 ; State 
Teachers’ Institute, $2,000 ; Agents of the Board, $5,400; 
County Teachers’ Associations, $300; Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Associations, $300; aid to normal pupils, $4,000; expenses of 
members of the board, $400; postage, printing, stationery, 
etc., $1,200; total for the board, $91,600; Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, $30,000; for the sup- 
port of Massachusetts beneficiaries in the asylums for the deaf 
and dumb, $40,000. ‘ 

— Candidates for the Salem Normal School wil be examined 
for admission, February 3. 

— At the annual meeting of the State Board of Education 
at Boston, last week, John W. Dickinson was reélected secre- 
tary, and George A. Walton and Eli A. Hubbard were re- 
appointed agents of the board. It was voted to request the 
Legislature to make provision for the appointment of an ad- 
ditional agent, as there is a constantly-growing demand for 


eS 


their work. 

— Governor Long, in his recent message to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, reported that the effect of the compulsory 
education law had been to increase the average attendance 
seven percent. He suggested that they make an important 
change in the system by some provision enabling every town 
to secure to its schools trained and vitalizing superintendence, 
so thorough that no school shal fall below the general standard. 

— The messages of several of the mayors of Massachusetts 
cities recommend increast school accommodations, and an in- 
crease of teachers’ wages. In one or two cases we regret to 
notice a reduction of school appropriations. 

— The argument that the children are needed to aid in the 
support of the household prevails in many homes, against the 
higher law that all children of school-age should be at school. 

— Miss Ida M. Oliver has resigned her position as assistant 
in the Swan Grammar School of Medford, and Miss Emma 


Gill, of the South Grammar School of Waltham, has been se-| 


lected to succeed her. The Curtis school-house has been 
moved to the new lot on Paris street, but wil not be ready for 
occupancy before May or June. 


AN INVITATION TO SUPERINTENDENT PARKER. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., Jan, 24, 1880, 
Dear Col. Parker :—Permit me to correct an implied error in your able 
article on “ The Situation,” in the last JOURNAL. 
You say “ The central point of a normal school should be practice in a 


| place on Friday, the 23d inst., and were of a very interesting 





| 
Poem,” Miss H. C. Bliss; 11.10, reces and music ; 11.25, 


real school, and in this our normal schools have failed ; the next great “* Psychology,’’ Miss M. B. Chamberlain; 11.45, “ Gymnas- 
| 


| step is to have model schools.” If you will visit Framingham, it will give 
| me great pleasure to show youa normal model school; not what it should 
be, indeed, in size and equipments,—but still a very successful and useful 
school, and the “ central point” of the normal school, in which what is 
falsely called the “‘ new education,” but what is really the old education 
of Plato, Aristotle, Pestalozzi, Agassiz and Parker, is doing a sure and 
beautiful work for the children as well as for the normal-school pupils. 
In this model school every member of the normal-school teaches for from 
five to ten weeks during the last year of the course, and without a good 
degree of success in it no one receives a diploma. 
Feeling sure that you wish to do entire justice to the normal schools, 
and will be glad to hear anything good of any of them, I remain 
Sincerely yours, ELLEN HYDE. 








RHODE ISLAND. 


| -— The semi-annual examinations and graduating exercises | 
|at the State Normal School occurred Thursday and Friday of 
last week, The examination showed gratifying indications of 
|thorough work on the part of both teachers and pupils, The 
|whole numberof pupils during the past term has been 121, of 
| whom 23 hav entered during the past term. The principal, in | 
“his report, states that the past term has, in his opinion, beena 
profitable one, The large, well-ventilated rooms which hav 
been provided show good results, both in the helth of the 
|pupils and in the opportunity which they afford of a better 
classification, thus enabling the teachers to reach more closely 
|the wants of each pupil. The report also mentions the diffi- 
‘eulties which the school has to contend with in dealing with 
different classes of pupils. Some come from sparsely-popu- 
lated districts, where they hav not enjoyed the advantages of 
| the high school; some hav been trained to rely upon a verbal 
‘memory, and find great difficulty in passing to vital processes 
of thinking. The high-school graduates themselves hav some 
|aversion to taking up again the branches which they hav so 
| well mastered long before. The main work of the school is 
quite different from any which the pupils hav previously at- 
tended. Its office is not so much to impart additional instruc- 
tion as to teach the pupils how to impart to others the in- 
| struction they hav already received. It is suggested that there 
‘should be a normal school for those who are to teach in 
| higher institutions. College graduates often lament their ina- 
| bility to teach, and the custom is becoming prevalent of pro- 
moting instructors from the lower grades to higher institu- 
tions in order to secure those who hav had experience in 
teaching. But while the high schools and colleges can be pro- 
| vided with teachers of experience in this manner, the normal 
school is necessary to prepare those who ar to begin their 
teaching in the lower grades. 








CONNECTICUT. 


— The semi-annual examination of the State Normal School, 
together with the public exercises of the graduating clas, took 





‘character. The forenoon was devoted to the examination of 
the several classes by members of the senior clas, in which 
|methods of teaching were practically illustrated. The follow- 





tics,’”’ Miss J. L. Spring; 11.55, “‘ Percentage,’’ Mr. C. B. Perry. 

The various exercises were wel conducted, and showed a 
most commendable readines on the part both of the examiners 
and the examined, while the clearest evidence was given of the 
thorough teaching that is given at this excellent school. The 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and a large number of the 
members of the Legislature were present, and manifested a 
deep interest in the various exercises, 

In the afternoon, the Methodist church was closely filled by 

those who desired to listen to the essays of the graduating clas, 
which was composed of eleven young ladies and two young 
gentlemen. Their names and residences ar as follows: 
Abbie M. Agard, South Manchester; Eleanor F. Baldwin, 
Bloomueld, N. J.; Elizabeth H. Bingham, Newark, N. J.° 
Harriet C. Bliss, Long Meadow, Mass.; Minnie B, Chamber- 
lain, East Granby; Jessie S. Gray, South Manchester; Rosa 
B. Norton, Deep River; Mary G. Pilling, Waterbury; Abbie 
J. Snow, Farmington; Julia L. Spring, New Britain; Annette 
8. Strickland, Hebron; Charles B. Perry, Walter H. Perry, Ox- 
ford. Only five of the graduates red essays, and these were 
wel written and wel red, —in every way highly creditable to 
the author and to the school from which they graduated. 
Principal Carleton showed good judgment in having all the 
exercises prompt and brief, so that nothing dragged, and no 
one was weary. 

At the close of the exercises, the diplomas were presented 
by His Excellency, Governor Andrews, after which brief and 
very commendatory addresses were made by Messrs. Collyer, 
Stanton, and others of the State Legislature, and also by the 
Hon. Henry Barnard. It was a great pleasure to the friends 
of education to hear the voice of Mr. Barnard, — the faithful 
and honored advocate for common schools for nearly a half- 
century. With unflagging interest he is ever redy to welcome 
and rejoice in every movement designed for the elevation of 
schools. The Connecticut State Normal School has gained a 
stronghold on the people of the State; and, under its present 
admirable board of instruction, it is doing a noble work for 
the State,—a work which is more and more appreciated as the 
years go by. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The January number of the Eclectic, beginning a new 
volume and a new year (the 36th), is a remarkably attrac- 
tive one. The leading article in the number is Prof. Max 
Miiller’s address ‘‘On Freedom,’’ which is much more prac- 
tical than its title would seem to imply, being a discussion of 
the methods of education, with a comparison of the English 
and Continental systems. Besides the articles, there are four 
well-filled editorial departments: ** Literary Notices,’’ ** For- 
eign Literary Notes,’’ ** Science and Art,” and ‘‘ Varieties.”’ 

— Vick’s Floral Guide, by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; 
price five cents. It seems incredible that a book of a hundred 
pages, on excellent paper, with one beautiful colored plate, 





‘ing program was followed: 9.20, ‘‘ U. 8. History,’’ Mr. W. H. 
Perry; 9.35, ‘‘ Drawing,’’ Miss A. M. Agard; 9.50, ‘‘ Natural 
| Science,” Miss E. F. Baldwin; 10.05, ‘ Singing,’’ Miss A. L. 
|Strickland; 10.20, ‘*‘ Geography,’’ Misses E. M. Pilling and 
R. M. Norton ; 10.40, ‘‘ Mental Combinations,’”’ Misses A. J. | 
Snow, J. S. Gray, E. H. Bingham; 10.55, “‘ The Study of a} 








and hundreds of illustrations, can be sold for so small a price. 
To all who cultivate flowers the Guide will be a most valuable 


aid in the selection of seeds and care of both plants and vege- 
tables. We know by the experience of many years that no 
seeds outrank in quality those sold by Mr. Vick. 


— Behind the Counter is a very interesting sketch of German 


shop-life, by Hacklander; translated by that delightful Quaker, 
Mary Howitt. It is one of Munro’s ‘‘ Seaside Library Series.”’ 
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Teaching by Correspondence.’ 


Letters are coming almost daily from different parts 
of the country asking for information respecting the 
method of teaching Greek and Latin by correspondence. 
Three years ago a gentleman at the head of a school 
in North Carolina wrote, expressing a desire to study 
these languages with me. is duties in the school 
would not allow him to leave, and the work must be 
ree me through correspondence. I saw the prac- 
ticability of this mode of instruction, as pupils here in 
Boston were then studying under the same incentive; 
that is, by written exercises brought and read for cor- 
rection. These can be sent by mail; and there will be 
all the more effort to reach perfection in their prepa- 
ration with the feeling that they are to be sent hun- 
(reds of miles for examination. Many are teaching 
'n important positions who have never studied these 
languages, and who now feel seriously the deficiency. 
Such teachers have great encouragement in the fact 
that good and quite satisfactory progress can be made 
in these studies by correspondence with those who, 
from long experience in teaching them, know how to 
adapt exercises to meet every requirement. 


R. LL. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


Th 1 Somerset Street. 
e © second half of the academic year in this institu- 
— commences on the fifth of February next. A class 
. now forming of those who propose to enter at that 
thes? and to such (if immediate application is made) 
® necessary preparatory instruction will be furnished 
at La cost. 
_ Vo cé Culture, the Mechanism of 8 h, “ Visible 
Cech, Elementary and Expressive Kiocution, in all 
ic the plications to the private reading-circle, the ar 
paw. © bar, the platform and the stage, and the 1- 
P. Tm of dramatic gesture, are taught by expe- 
Th and competent instructors. 
dait ® full course comprises two years (three hours 
veaw five days in the week); but there is also a one 
if r § course, adapted to the wants of those who are 
Imited as to time. 
For circulars with further particulars apply to 


254 ¢ ROBT. R. RAYMOND, Princ. 





TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES 
243 ux 54 LaSalle Street, Ohicago, [il 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£448 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 
opens Dec. ist, 70-page Catalogue on application, 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

c.8s. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTIO De en tear te Rages 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


Te WESTERN NEWSPAPER AGENOY, Gieveland. 0., 














furnish ANY prominent American Newspaper or 
Magazine at liberal discount from publisher’s = 
Send for catalogue and club rates. a 





Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 








240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


Catalogues | on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
‘© [],—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
“6 T.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** JV¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N.Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 











FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 me 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
«Be MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. 





THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 


Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 





quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


Address JOHN D. BMACK & CoO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 





CHEMICALS 


All desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the it stock 
and most — assortment, at the lo price in 
America, by 





PURB CHEMICAL 
S| APPARATUS. 





dressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 
240 zz (1) 4 Marray St., New VW ° 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Sewage Disposal. - - - - - - Denton E & F N Spon $ 40 
Testing of Pipes. - - - - - - Paterson ES. 80 
More Sketches in Decorative Embroidery. - - Hale 5 W Tilton & Co 50 
G hy of Onondaga Co., N. Y. - - - Bardeen Davis, Bardeen & Co 3 25 
Half a Frundred Songs. - - - - - Russell + “ 25, 35 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. Davies Warren P. Draper 4 25 
Emigration to Kansas. : - - - - Hale Geo H Ellis 10 
Elementary Greek Grammar. 2d edition. Goodwin Ginn & Heath 1 = 
“ » 


Paradise Lost, Books 1 and 2, and E.ycidas. Edited by Homer B Sprague 


History of Campaign of the Army of Va. - - Gordon Houghton, ~ &Co 400 
Going South. - - - - ° - Adams Lee & Sheparc 1 50 
Short Studies in American Authors. - - - Higginson bad 75 
Independent Writing Speller. 3 books. . - Phillips AS Barnes & Co each, 15 
Plane Trigonometry. - - - - - - Welsh G J Brand & Co 75 
List of Practicing Members of Philadelpbia Bar. - J Campbell & Sons 25 
Short Outline History of the United States. - - Scott Collins & Bro 70 
Easy Latin Stories. - - - - - Bennett John Allyn 1 00 
First Latin Writer. - - - - - - Bennett 1 2 
Books of Homer, Nos. 1-3. Ed. by Sidgwick and Keep. “ 1 00 
Lectures Before Am. Institute of Instruc., ’79 at Fabyan’s. Am Institute 1 00 
First French Reading Lessons. - - - - Henneguin Ann Arbor Pub House 1 25 
Calderon. - ° - - - - - Hasell JB ow & Co 1 00 
Siege of Calais. - - - - - - Frisbie Mills & Co 1 50 
From Father to Son. - - - - - - Chellis National Temp Soc 1 25 
German Irregular Verbs. - - - - Rosenstengel Wm Park & Co 15 
Tilustrations of History of Art. Series 3. - : - Seeman L Prang & Co 2 00 
Art of Cooking. - - - - - - Dods G P Putnam’s Sons 1 25 
Latin Vousbuleny for Beginners, by Dr. P. Henn. - Ahn E Steiger 60 
Are These Things So? - - - - - Haynes N Tibbals & Son 1 25 
Notes on Elements of (Analytical) Solid Geometry. Venable . University Pub Co 1 00 
How to Learn Shorthand. . - - - Baker S R Wells & Co 25 
Illustrated Annual of Phrenology, 1880. - - - “ “ 10 
Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac. - - - Thos Whittaker 25 

White W 8S Widdleton 1 25 


Student’s Mythology. New ed. - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Any one looking tor Primary Desks will do 


well to call on J. L. Hammett, before purchas- 
ing. See advertisement in another column. 








SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB. N 


59 Carmine Street. 








B, New Yor, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
SOO Single Desks and Chairs, Primary and Interme- 
diate sizes. (Same style as in use in the Boston schools.) 
200 Double Desks and Chairs. 
50 New American Desks and Settees. 
5@ Settees, 31, feet long. 
; 7 A large lot of odd Desks and Second-hand Furniture. 
Tue circulation of the blood has been dem-| Prices low to close out the lot. 
enstrated by the microscope, and the proof of | 95; 37 a 30 Benito be Doin. 
the circulation of Esterbrook’s Pens is that | RES 4g 83 OSC + GREE he ssa Za EAP ar) 
they are found everywhere. Elocutionist’s Annual 
(No.7). 200 pp. Latest Read- 
WE invite the attention of publishers to our tr tation) Bonen — 
notices of books in THE JoURNAL, which has tion and Oratory. Sent postpaid: paper, 35 cts.; 
. ; jcloth, 75 ets. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Nos. 1416 
come to be the great directory of the American | and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in 
educators in making their selection of refer-| ®!°cutionary Publications. 255 d 
ence amd text-books for use in their libraries | in Colors 
and schools. Grateful for the liberal pavertio and Gold. 
ing patronage of the past, we ask that in ——— 
the year 1880 we may be the useful medium of 
doing still more to attract the attention of | 
the educational public to these publications, | 
which will promote the highest interests of | 
American culture. Atthe opening of the new 
year is a good time to begin to advertise. 


+ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 





TEACHERS should try “‘ Every-day Songs,”’ | 
a new book, admirably adapted to use in the | « 
schools. Sample copy, 30 cts. Sample pages | 
free. Address R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 254d | 


Natural History Store.” 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 


168 Tremont St., Boston, 


———_¢9e—____ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Importer and Dealer in 


CORALS, BIRDS, 
and BIRD-SKINS. 


The Child's Catechism of Common Things; by John | 
D. Champlin, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co, “ 
The Stones of Venice ; introductory chapters and lo- MINERALS, 
cal indices (printed separately) for the use of Travelers SHELLS 
while staying in Venice and Verona; by Jobn Ruskin, | ee 











“Normal Teacher” Publishing House. 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Normal Teacher 


(Second Year of Publication.) 





A Monthly School Journal, devoted tothe dissemina- | 


tion of Normal principles and to practical school work. 
The only journal of the kind in the world. 


Single subscription, $1; in clubs of 5 and over, Tbe. 


—_—_—_——_—_——_ 


The Normal 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
Containing over three thousand Questions and Answers 
taken from the best authorities on the common-schoo] 
branches, arranged in a systematic and philosophic 
order; with an Appendix of outlines on Map Drawing, 


on Infinitives and age and Analysis in Gram- | 
a 


mar, on Percentage in Arithmetic, on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, a Scale of Criticism, Hints and Sugges- 
tions on the Preparation of MSS , Rules to be observed 
at examinations, etc. 
Prepared Ex pousty 
Preparing for Examin 


for the Use of Teachers in 
ation. : 


Also adapted to the use of Common Schools, High | 


Schools, and Institutes, for Daily, Weekly, and Monthly 
Reviews. Price $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 


G. DALLAS LIND. 
In Press.—Price, $1.25. 
Reing a work devoid of everything foreign to the 


By 


subject. The only work ever published that meets the | 


wants of country teachers. 

It is the work ef a country teacher. 

Every teacher who ia disgusted with the “ fine spun”’ 
theories given in most books on Methods of Teaching, 
is sure to be intensely delighted with this book. 

Teachers (and they are numbered by the legions) who 
have searched in val through a score or more of books 
on Teaching, for something PRACTICAL for their coun- 
try schools, should give this book a trial. 

Intensely Interesting, Thoroughly Practical, Emi- 
nently Adapted to the Country Schools. 

Commence your school soeeees with a copy of each 
of these books, and a year’s Subscription to THe Nor- 
MAL TEACHER, They will prove the best friends and 
companions you ever had. Correspondence solicited in 
reference to these publications. 





ta AGENTS WANTED. 
J. E. SHERRILL, Proprietor, 


238 (M) Danville, Hendricks Co., Ind. 


(RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL. 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & Heatran, 13 Tremont P!., Boston. 





uestion Book. 


— 
——S 


EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s Setect Parties For 1880. 
| sixTH YEAR. 
See advertisement in Journal of Dec. 4 and 11. 


— 
| 





Ladies without escort, wishing to join a section are 
| invited to communicate with Miss ANNA M. THOMSON, 
| Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 





(e Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 


| journal. 
LAFAWVETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


253 b eow 


Hours of Recreation. 
Monthly, devoted to Choice Selections 
and ORIGINAL Matter. 


Contains,the cream of humor, and is just the thing 
| for schools, literary entertainments, and leisure hours. 
BUDD BIRCH’S articles are exceedingly funny. 
| You will be sure to like the paper. 

‘We wish it all the success indicated by the first 
| number.’ —Educational Weekly. 

“ Interesting and attractive from beginning to end.” 
—Geo. W. Wilber, Birmingham, Conn. 

“A happy hit. I read every article of Budd Birch’s 
| to my class.”—Prof. A. L. Funk, Red Cloud, Neb. 

Sent six months on trial for 15 cents in stamps. 
| Under this offer we cannot afford to waste time and 
| postage on specimen copies. . 

A large Premium List sent to canvassers. 
T. P. DENISON, 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


or, 
Box 307, Washington, D. C. 


| A New 20-page 








LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


Volume IV., 
Official Paper of Nebraska, 


Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pay, 
without discrimination against women. Semi-monthbly; 
$1.25 in advance; six months, 63 cts. Not sent beyond 
time paid. Published by L. B. Fifield, Moderator Kear- 
ney School District three years, Trustee Doane College 
three years, Regent State University. -Address 

255 d » B. FIFIELD, Kearney, Neb. 





WANTED. 
Every Teacher in the United States and Canada in- 
terested in educational matters will learn something pt 
special interest by addressing 
FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
$777 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 218 zs 





©. Rubber Ring. 


D._ Dosh. 


B. Cvver. 


Boston, Mass. 


256 a 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the United States should be 
supplied with it. 
gallons of Ink now used. Easily fitted to’any 
School Desk. 


NOW IN USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 
NASHUA (N, H.), NORWICH (CT.) ETC. 


Refers by permission to SAMUEL Exiot, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 


It will save four out of five 


Send for circular and testimonials. 
A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 









LL.D.; 3 vols., 8vo; Vol. 1, The Foundations. Trusses 
and Arches Analyzed and Discussed by Graphical 
Methods: by Chas E. Greene, A.M.; in 3 parts; Part | 
IIl.. Arches; $2.50. New York: John Wiley & Sons. | 

The Emotions; by James McCosh, D.D., LL.D.; $2. | 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Principles of Elocution and Voice-culture ; by B. W. | 
Atwell; fourth edition; 30cts. Providence: N. Bangs | 
Williams & Co. | 

Mistakes in Teaching ; »y James L. Hughes; 50 cts. 
Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co.; for sale by Eldredge & 
Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Teacher’s Hand-book of Algebra; containing 
methods, solutions, and exercises; illustrating the latest 
and best treatment of the elements of Algebra; by J. | 
A. McLellan, M.A., LL.D.; Toronto: W. J.Gage & | 
Co.; New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

School and Social : Is the Editor In?—An 
Only Daughter; a drama in 3 acts.— The Irish Linen 
Peddler.—Kansas Emigrants. By T.8. Denison. 15 
cts. each. Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 

A System of Moral Science ; by Lawrence P. Hickok, 
D.D., LL.D.; revised with the co-operation of Julius 
H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

Methods of Teaching in Country Schools; by G. 
Dallas Lind; $1.25. Danville, Ind.; J. E. Sherrilf, 

The Manliness of Christ; by Thos. Hughes, Q. C.; 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Report of the Superintendent of Education of the 
Province of —— for the year 1877-78. Printed by 
order of the Legislative Assembly. Hon. G. Ouimet, 
a 

nnual Report of the President and Treasurer of 
Harvard College, 1878-79. 

The Educational Circular for the Province of New 
Brunswick; vol. 1; edited by T. H. Rand, D.C.L. Ed- 
ucation Office, Fredericton, N. B. 

Social Life of our Forefathers; by A. B. Stark, LL.D. 


Russellville, Ky. 
President's Annual werent, of ,Boston Univ., 1878-79. 
; The Stenographic In- 


How to Learn Short 
structor: An Improved System of Shorthand-writing. 
ells & Co. 


25 cts. New York: 8. R. 


and various specimens of Natural History desired by 
TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 
Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 


A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation. 


Supplies for Mineralogists, Taxidermists, and Nat- 
uralists. 253 zz eow 


If you wish either to buy or sell. School 





Books, new or second-hand, 











Address A. SS. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
238 zz (P) New York City. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Price-list and 


formation. 
THE POPE MANF’G Co., 
255 (P) 103 Summer St., Boston. 








[Se eer ane F and SEACHE MO, Interest 
e easy,and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 
ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable ee one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail, 
— 21.60. os me] Bont teachers and 
. . W. N, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. [(§g/~ The bookkeeper of this ’journal en 
dorses the above as true.]} 254 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Child’s Catechism of 
Common Things. 


By Jonny D. CHAMPLIN, JR., author of “The Y 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things.” _s 
y 16mo ; 60 cts. a 


HENRY HOLT & 00., 12 East 234 8t., New York. 








PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, fr 
dramas to short farces. Number of p Aven dh oe 


time required, to suit all. No scen ed. Vi 
and i 
popular, se —— Selec Aten teachers. 
T. 5. DENISON 





239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, IM. 
$5 to $20 s2ccn'ermencena Bee porth $5 free 


24-page Catalogue, containing full in- |; 





16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


HE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 
Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 

The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in 
shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 
hermetically sealed. 


DURABILITY, CHEAPNESS. 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, reads: 
“The point of the Pen is actually a ring of iridium (diamond). Rash 4 
It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the service rendered is not 
costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” The Scientic Amer- 


ican says: “Our daily use of it demonstrates to us that whoever 
supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 


Nothing more appropriate as a gift to a lady or gentleman. 


ce Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Cheap 
Imitation in the Market. 


All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
materials should examine the “MacKinnon Pen” at their stationer’s, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CoO., 


200 Broadway, N. Y. 


All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufacture should send it to us by 
registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which will be done at manu- 
facturers’ price, and warranted for three years. 243 f (M) 


Quarterly Elocutionist, ;. S830 cs,” 


The only Publication of the kind. 
NEW YORK OITY. 
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Sectional View. 








$1 


The 


Address ANNA rly Erocutt 35 Union Square, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ‘route, copied" pit 


liant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT “ar” WORLD 


. T. Headley, SW... a tive authors. 
ph rs Yeh million poeple want a og 
Here is the best pa of your life to make money 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The swlenala 
authorship, elegant illustrations, su oer per, and 
marvelous cheapness render this mmensel 

0 aler. 2,000 agents at work, and kt. i 
vile ¢. Nearly 10,000 books sold. 38,000 AG 
WANTED. YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BRI )S., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


AGENTS: READ THIS! 


or allow a large 

pt = to sell our new and wencenes in- 
ventions. We aT <a we say. = 

Address & CO., Marshal Mich. 


WANTED do well the fsb and only abwotutely 











complete History and Chronolo; North and 

south America ever offered Pg contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
yages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, wne: eto ta ny ‘erence or study.’ 

No teacher, editor, publi ic map, or family, can afford 

to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, NEw YORK. 


¢ Normal Question Book? 





=z © 
9 BIG MONEY FOR ALL. & 

=z 
p Agente Womens tag ine Meret meek 
yo of Teaching in Country Schools. xz 
< vik BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
= CANVASSERS. 7) 
3 Write for Terms and full particulars. 3 
. 238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 6 

° 
¢Methods of Teaching.® 


F. F. WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Thin dom with Black- 

Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
- Vincent,D.D. 460 

. : $1.75 by mail. m- 

mensely popular. res agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. KE. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 
238 805 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
———— A New, Clear and Concise ———— 


Universal cag orp 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closin 

1877. 3% vols. of the World’s great Grand 

one, Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, inc ae 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other. Beautiful Illustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 














4 OW National Subscription Rugucy 
Oldest 











the kind in the U 
Order all PERIODICALS atiebies 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV f ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0) N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
4! s | Address NOYES, SN W & CO., 13% 

253 zz Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
: sottin Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Ath Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
e@ ic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Ralls, | ° 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 

Masks, Badges, Books. 








GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
0 0 S POCKET AND 
6 GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
22 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & 00., 22 West St., Boston. 


~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Edueation of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 
© Scientific Course. 
bh e Five Years’ Musical Course. 
yrds —_ —- Pas Honors in Clas- 
’ ematicsa, Lan 
- — the > aciences, ati “- 
achers’ Course for tho nl 
been Teachers. ee ones 


won Deltegs Teandar, containing full particulars, will 
16m ADA L. MOWAT pian 














Army ORAYON ch than chalk,white 
Seb Ate c Ts for sa’ i. to BAKER,PRATT & Co. Me 
urnishers, 142 ona 44 Grand St., New York. |" 


966 AeA Sareaae ite doen 





DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal 8 aia, eeneente, &eo. 


COLLEGES. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei lg ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. Ww. STRONG, Pres. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE ey yk, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C . HULBERT. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


__ PROFESSIONAL.  —__ 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
Px" Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F ‘engrvien nia. an OF INSTRUCTION IN 
P 























ENGINEERING. ryear. Descriptive pam- 
let. PROF Wirson te Marlborough St., Boston. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
Ete 8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


U/ Stedteat Deparem OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 











a For circulars and informa- 
address Pree O.1 C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCES: TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 
hang uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 

rot. "FRA NoIs WAYLAND, New Haven,Ct. 214 2% 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


Mae**xr Wonces STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance ye aaa a” Feb. 10, 1880, 
55 zz Address H. RussE.L, Principal. — 


M48: STA TE NORMAL ART gCmOCL, 
28 SCHOOL StT., BOSTON 
WALTER SMITH 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the Echool ins 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular aod tent R.L Ae 

course of study, two years. pecial and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Pr 


gn TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
S$ For Ladies onl 
0 


only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 














ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. eenes, 4] \ ° 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent ee 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


C GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and —_ 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H 


[x Boe LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 














N.H. Patronized by half the States in the — 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 


| /HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 1, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

“ t.11. For information apply to a A. E, CARTER 
A. Coss, Esq.; op Norton, Mass 231 








PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 mines Fh St. z 
poten. Comte Sclontise, Business, Mi aay : 
rent departmen nD, ry, an 
Upper, accommodate. me of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age og students _— 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


REENWICH ACADEMY. » Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


Ge YLOCK INSTITU | bet BR wary Williamstown, 














Berkshire Co., Mass. ed in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLA. A.M.. Principal. 


RMAN. An educated German famil woqeees a 
GF rimived number of studious . pees wis nar 
on and constant practice in German, wit 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, oncord, Mass. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM fi , weseamen, 1 
Mass. ©. B. Mero, Superintenden 


| oer a G4) 0A Y. On plan of best 
Preparato: 











W. H. ScHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 
C VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Mia's pleasant home, with om ‘ ete 
or private. Address Capt. UCKLYN, A. M. 
. JOHNSBURY sCADEM; > “sc Johar, Vt., 
superior ad Scientific 
Shas saperioe Apply to H. 








Be Sa Pence. 70 az 








PREPARATORY. 
Weorgnisecain ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 





oughly equip Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAV Se WORTH, A.M., Prin. » Worcester, Maas, 


EST NEWTON English and ‘Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 





Publishers. 


‘S8N3S% MAPS OF PALESTINE. 


For the International Lessons of 1880. 


New Testament Map. Very clear ; 344, x5 is deed $2.50 
Old and New Test. Map. Clear and good ; x6. 4.00 
Old and New Test. Map. Largest, best; 74 Tio. 10.00 


For these, or any other Sunday School supplies, 





address HOWARD GANNETT, 
254 m 52 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
d. KNIGHY, ‘ADAMS? +6 10. /-° 
————y~-9 a as 


14 png " Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TE TEACHERS’ ‘SUPPLIES. RS 


We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 











GREATLY IMPROVED: 4 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By REv. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by exparienced writers and Sunday- “school work- 
ers of SLX og RENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Melp for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to stady in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

Parr IIl.—JvuLy TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 

te Bound in boards in two Paige ; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents, a = captions 15. 

Pub. and for sale by NION, 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, he S Sand 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints fer Letter-Writers. 





Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsurpassed as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


Ss. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
249 m 805 eek serie New York. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


* Teacher and Student. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 

tiens clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 

of Study as used in onr Common 
—— and High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50O. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


ie CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Ciyeu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of Seems stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 

Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 

30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 

been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 

are very liberal. /t is one of the 7 best subscription- 

books the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 








Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N.Y. 
the annoyance of chalk-dust by An 
AV 0] D ae ok Dustless Eraser. Most devable feces. 


ket. 15c. oa le to BAKE: 4 
& 0 oo icbool Was Furn hers, 142 and 14 Grand St. Y. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 ontfit free. Address Truz & Gon Anguita, Me. 








418 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, 
UNDRERWOOD'’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
British Authors, §2.50 | American Authors, $2.50. 
KINDERGARTEN. 

Frederick Frebel’s Mother-Play, $2.00 

| Mrs. Goodrich’s Cobwebs, A Juvenile 0 eretia, 50 

“ Merry Measures for Home Pleasures, .50 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


‘BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield Street, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager 


New-England Depository) £ cational Goods 
Educational srmmeontene AND A 
Teachers’ *’ Wants’ 


Cowperthwaite & Co., 


mince yomians Pa. A SPECIALTY. 


 OHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


interlinear Classics. 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere} 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.’’— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Womer’s tilad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xeno hon’s Anabasis, each, $2. 45. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price. $1. 50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Epoakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, virgen French Series, etc. 

a Sam ges of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and ¢ =F ars. 247 zz 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


‘JOHN W. LOVELL, 


24 Bonp 8tT., NEW "YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., 09.38 
Knight's History of Engiaud,8 “ 0.00 














Macaulay's Hist. of England, 5 “ 100 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4 « 6.00 
Pluatarch’s Lives 3 % 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i« 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1“ 1.25 


_ Fall Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text- Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


~ 805 B gp tekes 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, °°5 Broadway, ¥.Y., 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 
What is Education, By Wm. F. PHELPs, A. M., .10 





Socrates. By Wo. F. HELPS, A, i 10 
Pestalozzi. “ ’ . ° 10 
Horace Mann. bey “ os ‘ . 10 
Froebel. sd “ “6 10 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,— Glimpses of 
Education in the XVI. Century, . 10 
Anglo Saxon. By Prof. A.8. Coors, . ‘ 20 
Roman m History. By J. it Vincent, D. Di» é 10 


SOWER, | POTTS & co., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ~ <r Mental and 
2. Union Arith Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


_*:—D, VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray St, New York 
THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


WILLIAM woop & CO., 

27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLIS 

Breown’s First Lines of ‘En lish Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustiquies ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of ft > ae Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Ph logy. 
Roscoe's ny teen anat Me mistry 
Atkinseon’s Ganot'’s Sianeabhers "Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, = a gilt top; $1.75. 
PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH ways “MADE SMOOTH. bd RICHARD A. PROo- 
PAPYRUS LEAVE res *avith’ coniributions LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl. gilt; $5. 























244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 
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- Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 





Arpleton’s New Readers. |» 
— Each. 


First Reader, 10 


Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, 30 .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, sin .60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty tewns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten 
months, 


Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


254 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. ie free for Teachers. A liberal 
Clubs and Agents. 
Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HH. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST sn? MOST RELIABLE; 
HE MOST EXTENSIVELY USED. 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


With New Maps, New Electrotype Pilates, and 
Many 











New Iltustrations, 
Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 


1. Mitchel? N Geographies ie {30 
s New : oe e 

Tl. Mitchell’s In 1.00 .70 

Ill. Mitehell’s New Physical Geographies, 1.12 .75 


OUTLINE MAPS 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, 
with or withont Names. Small Ser., on Roller, $10. 
MITCHELL'S NEW pa ney MAPS AND EK 
withont $20. 


Names. Large Ser.,on Rollers,. . . 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
253 b Providence, R. I 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ponn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


ens Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 


s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short y and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Rea Series. 


alker’ 
Crooks & _— New Latin- -Bnglish 


Bay's Bvery-D y Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


| = ted Histories ond — Readers; 
"Chemeon’s New Arithmetics ona Algebra ; 


Shae seen oe 


Mie Madison Bt, Chicago. Ti BATE ages 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield %., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WreBsTER Boston University. 








WELLS, of 


For information. address the Publish -rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





‘ =. address 


HUDSON’ S SHAKESPEARE. 


From the NEw YORK TRIBUNE, 
“ As an interpreter of Shakespeare, imbued with the 
vital essence of the great a dramatist, and equally 
qualified by insight and study to penetrate the oe 
Genideanes of his writings, it would be difficult to 
name an English or American scolar who can be com- 
red with Mr. Hudson. Not even Mr. Coleridge, or 
e late R. H. Dana, the great masters in Shakespear- 
— criticism, have evinced a more subtle comprehen- 
sion of the finer sense of the many-sided bard, or have 
given a more vigorous and pregnant utterance to their 


conceptions of his meaning. His commentary is a 
study of profound and delicate thought. Every sen- 
tence is richly freighted with ideas, which afford the 
seeds or precious intellectual acquisitions, and the sug- 

estions of noble methods in the conduct of life. The 

ittle volume is designed for use in schools, but is a fit 
companion for the retirement of sages and moralists.”’ 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


255 Boston, New York and Gbtenge. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 








MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON 

MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 

WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand St. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARD’'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | = ae a 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | , 

HARPER & 1 

Publish NEW YORK, |! 

Much Aas mgurns, SHAKESPEARE, 

Merchant of Winter's ie. 

Midsummer Nig moe Dream. Julius Orsar. 

Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 

As You Like It. Hamiet. 

King Henry the Fifth. Othello. 
Tempest. 


—_ — 4 log Richard the Second. 


From anaub MERRILL, Head Master of nee = 
Latin School.—* Harper's editions of Shakespeare 
Plays in the ‘ Engiish Classics,’ edited by Mr. Rolfe, 
are authorized text-books in our school, and are used 
with great satisfaction. The notes are clear and copi- 
ous, and, in my opinion, are well adapted to all stu 
dents of Shakespeare, especially for pupils in senent- 
ary schools. The } Onan » references, and indexes 
of ‘words and phrases exp ained,’ » Freatly add to the 
value of the editions as hand-boo: 

For copies for ae cm a lies for introduc- 
A.C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

41 Franklin ae, BOSTON, Mass. 





‘AMERICAN POEMS. wor er Towret. 
ow, Wwnketee, Bryant, Heoimes, Lowell, and 


Emerson. With Bi 
———s the historica 
pages, $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of toon rsons for the best Ameri- 
ican r, hdd and for all literature. 

ence oath Teachers invited. 


OUGHTON. oseooD & 00., Publishers, Boston, 


aphical Sketches, and Notes 
and personal allusions. 16mo, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz % 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


ae Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@lney’s Algebras ane Higher Mathematics. 
Ooleoun ie ma cra phics. 

ew 
Shaw's 9 — hs —s . 
utline . 4 Hist . 
Hieoker's vent ° ae 


&c. 








Avery’s Blomonss of Na Nasaral Philosophy. 
ills E 
at " Hicmentsof Bookkeeping. on. 
Introductory ve We PAUNOE, 
ow Guests” ww AU 
114 = at shes x ow Bo esten. 
MACMILLAN & B 00.'S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC sae 
ae ge 


pe wk a meme Lessons ja Elem. aries” 


542s 22 Bond Sirect,. Now York. 








_|WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


- ores HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


PHILADELP 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Etymology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

—< History of the United States. 
‘s History of the United States. 
ersham’s Educational Works. 

Sone Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 uz 





NEW EDITION. 





1928 Pages. 3000 Eugraving~. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 
Now added, A SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 NEW WORDS AND MEANINGS, 
ALSO, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
OF OVER 9700 NAMES 
of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including many 
now living, giving ae Pronunciation, Nationality, 


Profession, and Date of eac 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


éaue of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


|The Great Events of History, 
a Christian Era till the 
. Collier, LL.D. 





eee eeee 


eereeee 


12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Hawe Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


saapeear’s EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are awe 0 next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 





ES . P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSIOAL apne. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


Circulars sent on fuahesten. Covomapenanin 80- 
licited. Address = hers, as above ; 
HOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 "ietropeliton Block, Chicago. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





PUBLISH 


Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second * 
Third 
Fourth ‘ 
Fifth 66 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
06 Complete 
Buckwalter’s Semmes Speller (new), . 
Compreheusive ‘ (new): 
Contere Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers|_ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New aphies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’'s Zoologies, 
[nd mony valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
8. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or addres 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


180 





A new collection of Vocal Music, arran in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course 

Sample Copy by Mail neon tone Fifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief EKle- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, cloth, 


Address the Publishers, as above. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

aves D. &.8.’s feneee tny S om Say Shert Course. 
arthelomew’s Drawin 

io Graded Spelli Blanks. 

Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Compicte Composition Rooks. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. solicited. 
General New- Sagtand Agents 
Kies A, B®. MANSON, 822 Rromfi &t,, Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW 


PUBLISH eORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 
(4 vols. ready) 00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 at ), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $s ys 











The Advanced Science Series (18 ag 

'| Putnam’s World's Pre Progress. ri 50 
Godwin’s ye of B phy, (new ea). 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.26 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.26 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, ao nated 02. on ai — 


381 Washtnpten St., “Bester, 
Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system ~" Industrial Drawing 
for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Brewing Models for the use 


329 








of common schools, drawing cl and schools of art 
and 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural mehevery Geates. For schools 
and f es. Animals an — represented in their 
outro colors, and orrenael er inctrention with object- 


“Prane’e American Chromoes. 15522 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assa Astronom p Rocbhnooptng, ¢ Chemistry, 
Drawing and Painting wy Y neering, Industrial and 
Machine Drawi , Iron llurgy, “Mechanics, 
Mineralogy py Ship - Bulld- 
ing, restone Cutting, & Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
pron Sees 





lish BI- 


Chaldee, Syriac, and E 
RAM- 


Bike By LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, 

MA 

Published and 7" OuN HN 
WILEY & SONS, 

Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





@™ Descriptive Catalogue se sent on application. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 





Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Meiitee ausen 
“olectio Geographies, 
ectic 
Harvey's Graahenare, 
~eows Penmanship, 


MORE LARGELY OSED ey PUBLIC AND onenion SCHOOLS 


NY OTH 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Helectic EKducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. History 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


eee ee 
THAN 
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x Descriptive eaaion and Price-List on application. 








M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








